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Editorial 


Equality with Paleface 


Unnumbered historians and writers — novelists such as 
Mr E. M. Forster — have written of the conflicts and 
misunderstandings which arise as Western or ‘Paleface’ 
civilization comes into contact with other civilizations. 
In the past the conflicts have sometimes taken on the 
form of extermination, as when the Spaniards destroyed 
the Inca and Aztec systems. Sometimes Westerners have 
mainly wanted to trade, sometimes they have wanted 
to impose their religion on non-Western peoples; and in 
either case have sooner or later had recourse to force. 
To-day this pattern of penetration and domination is 
changing. We Westerners who have written our reams 
about Asia or Africa are now able to read what Asians 
or Africans think about us. There have been numbers 
of articles in this review written by non-Europeans 
recently, and this is natural if we are to reflect our 
century which is a melting-pot of cultures. 

But behind all these articles, whether they be 
sociological studies or amusing literary sketches, there 
lies another problem. The conflict of adaptation 
between East and West is not only one of cultures. It 
also takes the form of a clash between technically 
‘advanced’ man and relatively stationary or primitive 
man, and involves huge abysses between standards of 
living in the world. We can respect the view of those 
schools of Oriental thought which see the Westerner 
as a ruthless materialist out for economic exploitation 
of all he sees: a sort of horrible rich child, a monkey 
minding machines, who would uproot a Buddhist 
temple or a philosopher’s grove if he suspected there 
was oil or coal underneath. But this, fundamentally, 
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is only a romantic way of saying that Western man has 
not developed morally, intellectually or politically as 
rapidly as he has developed technically. And this we 
realize only too well every time we think of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The difficulty is that Western civilization is so bound 
up with technical progress that it has become impossible 
to separate the two. Whether there were special reasons 
why the great technical and scientific snowball that 
now carries man on with it should have begun round 
the northern Mediterranean and the Atlantic instead 
of in India or China we need not attempt to answer. 
The fact is that it did begin hereabouts and nothing - 
unless we deliberately destroy ourselves — can stop it 
spreading. Moreover, as hardly needs saying, the 
pattern of the revolt in Asia or Africa against Western 
domination itself involves ideas or technics borrowed 
from the West. It is somehow typical of the situation 
that the prophet of the official doctrine taught to 600 
million Chinese should be a man incapable of thinking 
outside European industrial and philosophical terms, 
who died in Manchester and is buried in Highgate. 
But the retarded industrial revolutions now happening 
in Eastern countries are at least as important in the long 
run as the doctrines under which they take place. So 
that, in a sense through technics, the Western influence 
is more prevailing now than it was in the days when 
Paleface Boss clapped his hands for his coolies to fan 
him or bring his whisky at sundown. It is not necessary 
to ask whether it is a good or bad thing that modern 
science or technics should push forward and eventually 
destroy whatever stands in its way. It is an inevitable 
thing and our judgement about it depends on what 
our ideas are (if any) about the structure of the universe 
itself. ‘The question is how we who live in the Atlantic 
part of the world where the process began and is still 
most advanced can control and humanize it. 

One great difficulty is the persistence of atavistic 
ideas and reactions. These, it may be argued, become 
much more pronounced as we move eastwards from the 
Atlantic world; and Russia is a prime repository and 
fount of them in politics. But this does not alter our 
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own obligations towards the more stationary peoples 
of the world who have developed under Western in- 
fluence to the stage of demanding equality with 
Paleface. During the last month we have been witnessing 
one of the most poignant examples for years of this 
constant clash of Western and non-Western ways of 
life - in Algeria. No Palefaces are more bigoted and 
intolerant than those who find themselves living as an 
enclave or a minority among a ‘non-Western’ peoples 
whose standard of living is lower than theirs, if nothing 
like so low as it would have been were they not there 
with their roads, airports, medicine, education, and so 
on. The average Paleface in South Africa or the 
Southern States is in no position to read a lecture to 
the average settler in North Africa. At the same time 
it is not possible to see good solutions coming from the 
inflamed heads of demagogues of the new excited 
nationalities who say that the enclaves must be destroyed, 
that the settlers must leave Algeria, the Israelis must 
leave Israel and — who knows to-morrow? — that the 
Whites must leave South Africa. Moreover, as Israel 
has shown, the destruction is not easily achieved. Some- 
times one feels one would like to give bromides all 
round. 

Yet the greatest responsibility in all this lies at the 
door of Paleface himself and his retarded reactions to 
the implications of the very world he has brought into 
being. The process he has begun cannot be stopped 
and in the long run the question is whether he will go 
along with it willingly or unwillingly. As he has invented 
books, radios and aeroplanes, it is quite impossible to 
keep dark that one part of the world has a standard of 
living not merely better, but of an entirely different 
kind to much of the rest; in which illnesses are incom- 
parably fewer and life itself is normally far longer. It 
is of the very definition of the process of technical 
revolution that it cannot be restricted to groups, 
nations or parties. And without entering into the 
realm of science fiction it seems reasonable to suppose 
that one goal of mankind lies in the ultimate unity and 
equality of opportunity of all men. Hence there is a 
particular insult to the intelligence in the extravagant 
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claims of privileged groups, such as the Whites in South 
Africa or the French in North Africa. The leadership of 
Paleface cannot be maintained by a combination of the 
technics of 1958 with the emotional political reactions 
of 1858, as is still often supposed; it will stand or fall 
with his power of helping and teaching his potential 
equals to become real equals and thereby improving 
himself. Paleface must make himself attractive and 
welcome on his own merits; on the principle of being 
invited to people’s houses rather than breaking down 
the door. 

These reflections are completely unoriginal and to 
many of our readers they will seem so obvious that it 
will appear strange that they should be stated at all. 
The interest lies in the fact that, originally conceived by 
religious leaders, philosophers and poets, they have 
gradually spread until they stalk the streets; endemic 
in the Western idea of civilization, they seem likely to 
be accepted by ever more and more people as the genera- 
tions pass. Obviously between the statement of ideals 
and their practice there is a gulf to be crossed which 
requires patience and time. An ideal is not invalidated, 
as a certain impatient way of political thinking supposes, 
by the fact that it will not be realized in our lifetime or 
even that of our grandchildren. It is a stone thrown 
into the water whose ripples eventually cover the whole 
lake. And it is perhaps one justification of a monthly 
review that it has the leisure to turn aside in some of its 
articles from the immediate forum brought to our eyes 
by the daily and weekly newspapers, by radio and 
television, so as to examine some of the background 
principles operating in civilization — and try to find by 
discussion the general picture into which the daily 
details best fit. But it is now time for us to descend from 
Pisgah and return to the quotidian traffic-jam. 
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A View from Ceylon 


England Unmade Me 


Gamini Salgado 


still sufficiently unusual to provoke parental dissent and 

sufficiently momentous to attract at least three launch-loads 
of assorted kith and kin to the passenger jetty at Colombo to bid 
me bon voyage. In 1955, when I returned, ‘going abroad’ had 
become so common among the Ceylonese middle and lower 
middle class that if you threw a stone in Colombo you were 
likely to hit a lately-returned traveller, fresh from his sojourn 
in England, or more probably in America. One of the main 
reasons for this was the post-war activity of scores of American 
and Western European (and more recently East European) 
quasi-cultural bodies ever on the look-out for ‘emergent Asians’ 
and falling over each other in their anxiety to provide the 
Asian of their choice with every opportunity to emerge, in the 
form of travel and training abroad with all expenses paid. 
Fulbright, Smith-Mundt — you took your choice and they paid 
the money. You could offer yourself for grooming in any one of a 
multitude of excellences, from veterinary science to youth 
leadership. And if there were any strings attached, they were 
not immediately visible, though one probably felt a sharp jerk 
once in a while. So universal a phenomenon did going overseas 
gratis become in Ceylon that the Sinhalese language became 
enriched with a new coinage — ‘pin bath karaya’ - literally, 
‘free rice man’ — to characterize the beneficiaries of foreign 
generosity. The nuances of the phrase capture exactly the 
mixture of contempt and envy which the stay-at-homes felt for 
the fortunate travellers. 

But the availability of free trips, though it is undoubtedly 
the chief reason for the post-war travel boom, is by no means 
the only one. The war in Asia, especially after the fall of 
Singapore, brought Ceylonese into closer touch with Europeans 
and Americans than they had ever been before, and with the 
new proximity there came a new curiosity about Europe and 
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America. For most of us, before the war, contact with Europeans 
was of the briefest and most casual nature. As children of a 
Government servant holding a certain rank, we were entitled 
to three first-class ‘railway warrants’ a year. By virtue of this 
concession, my father and I were travelling on holiday to the 
hill-country and happened to enter a first-class compartment 
(the only one on the train), one seat of which was already 
occupied by an Englishman who had tea planter written all 
over him in Olde Englyshe Bold. Rather to my surprise (the 
British in Ceylon were never so touchy as they were in India, 
since they didn’t have any problems worth speaking of here) he 
ordered us out of the compartment, and though we had as 
much right as he had to stay there, we were hustled out by the 
ticket inspector. This kind of incident, with its casual insolence 
on the one side and its futile and exaggerated humiliation on 
the other, was more or less typical of our relationships with the 
British. But the war changed all that, with a great deal else. 
We came to know Englishmen who were drawn from social and 
intellectual levels outside those of the group which in pre-war 
days ‘went out East’, and arrived at the patronizing conclusion 
that the British were human. (The patronage we felt able to 
afford, if only as a compensation for minor humiliations in the 
past.) Like many other school premises, the school near our 
house was requisitioned as a military camp during the war. 
My eldest brother, who was in his twenties at the time, made 
the acquaintance of three soldiers at the camp, two Englishmen 
and a cheerful and ugly Scot. The day my brother first brought 
the three soldiers home stands out in my mind as one of the 
seminal experiences of my life. Not that anything momentous 
or symbolic took place. On the contrary; the three visitors 
drank tea, making the usual complimentary remarks on the 
beverage (oblivious of the fact that during the war the only 
tea that was freely available was the coarsest sweepings), and 
ate home-made oil cakes, pressed some coins into my youngest 
brother’s palm (which he thereupon clenched tightly and 
refused to unclench all evening), and talked rapidly in accents 
which were almost wholly unintelligible to me, and, despite 
his acting to the contrary, to my eldest brother too, I’m sure. 
But what made the occasion important for me, apart from the 
fact that it was the first time any white folk had entered our 
home, was the related fact that it was the first time I had been 
able to get close enough for long enough to see them as people, 
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and not as some kind of queer fish swimming about in a murky 
translucence of their own, and separated from me by the glass 
wall of skin and status. Needless to say, all this is retrospective 
knowledge, which I have acquired after eight years’ stay in 
England; at the age of thirteen, I could hardly have formulated 
distinctions between people as people and people as fish; but 
the fact that I couldn’t formulate the distinction doesn’t mean 
that I wasn’t aware of it. I still recall two propositions 
vehemently affirmed by the Scotsman: (a) that Inverness is the 
largest city in the world, and (b) that the best English in the 
world is spoken in Inverness. And though I knew enough geo- 
graphy to disbelieve the first statement and enough English to 
doubt the second (on the strength of my informant’s elocution), 
I half-believed both; I wanted to believe because I liked the 
speaker so much. And that was the great experience; getting close 
enough to an Englishman (the distinction between English, 
Scots, Welsh and Irish, I need hardly add, was completely 
non-existent to us) to like him. 

Ever since I decided, at the age of seven or thereabouts, that 
I would be a greater writer than Shakespeare, my chief ambition 
in life had been to go to England; and I am as sure as one can 
be of such things that sooner or later I would have done it, 
come what may. But the fact that I did it sooner and not later 
I attribute to the overwhelming impression made on me by 
that nameless and to me almost legendary Scot who came to 
tea with us one warm evening in Ceylon fifteen years ago. 
Five years after I had first met him, I had achieved my ambi- 
tion. 

* * * 

In the old days, before the war that is, going to England 
meant going to Oxford, Cambridge, London or Edinburgh. 
To the first three places one went ‘to become a barrister’, and 
to the last ‘to become a doctor’. Whichever place you went to, 
you invariably went on your own (or rather, your parents’) 
money, and it was more than likely that your father had been 
to England before you. To the upper middle class male 
Ceylonese of that time, the prospect of spending three or four 
years in England was one which he could look forward to with 
reasonable assurance, regardless of his intellectual capacity. 
And indeed, it was not in the main intellectual aspiration or 
aptitude that led a young man then to become a doctor or 
a lawyer; more often than not the ancestral kitty was sufficient 
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to keep him in the style to which he was accustomed for the 
rest of his life, without him ever needing to take a brief or feel a 
pulse professionally. The real drive behind the urge to qualify 
was that medicine and law were socially acceptable professions. 
No respectable young man would dream of being anything 
other than a doctor, a lawyer or a Civil Servant (the term 
‘Civil Servant’ in Ceylon, as in India, denotes the highest 
grade of public official, and not any government official, as in 
England). And of course, a doctor or a lawyer commanded the 
highest dowry in the marriage market, a fact of some import- 
ance in a society where arranged marriages are still the rule 
rather than the exception, in spite of the liberalization effected 
by the war, and the inroads made into the traditional caste 
system by the decay of feudal society. Furthermore, the kudos 
attached to having qualified in England was immense; the 
pre-war ‘England-returned man’ complete with accent and 
(usually) pipe, was a distinct sociological type. 

When I was still in my earliest teens, I recall being subjected 
to varied and persistent coaxing, coercion and cajolery, 
particularly by my mother, in order to persuade me to become 
a doctor. A particularly subtle form of this pressure which my 
mother used to employ was to mention aloud in my presence 
whenever she was slightly unwell, that if one of her sons 
became a doctor, she could face any indisposition with confi- 
dence. This argument infuriated and impressed me because 
of its seemingly unanswerability. It was many years later that 
I came across the phrase ‘emotional blackmail’ in my English 
reading. 

My declared intention of being a ‘writer’ was quite in- 
comprehensible to my mother. Not that she was in any way 
unsympathetic towards my creative inclinations. In her own 
family (there were eighteen) she was known as ‘the bright one’ 
and her grand-uncle had been an amateur playwright of some 
note in his native village. But these literary interests and 
accomplishments were ancillary to the serious business of 
earning a living and making a career, for which one naturally 
entered one of the respectable professions, Medicine, Law or 
the Civil Service, in that order. After all, how could you earn 
your living as a writer in Ceylon? Only by working for a news- 
paper, and that was far from being a respectable vocation. 
Only those who failed their law exams. or were expelled from 
medical school turned to journalism. My eldest brother 
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voiced a variation on the maternal attitude when he exhorted 
me to ‘take up medicine and do writing in your spare time’, 
adducing the example of A. J. Cronin. Ever since, I have had 
not only a rooted and (I am convinced) entirely unjustified 
aversion to A. J. Cronin, but every time I see his name on a 
book-jacket or cinema poster, I have a pharisaical and fatuous 
feeling of complacency - ‘there, but for the grace of God, go I’! 

... The year before I went to England my mother died. 
One of her greatest disappointments was that none of her six 
sons became either a doctor (of medicine), a lawyer, or a Civil 
Servant. 

* * * 

My years in England were financed neither by any philan- 
thropic organization, nor, after the first year, by my family. 
The necessity of paying my way had the advantage of bringing 
me into touch with other walks of life than the purely academic, 
and the fact that I went to Redbrick rather than to Oxbridge 
or London made my English experience even more unorthodox 
by Ceylon standards. My departure from home had been 
frowned on by my people for many reasons. First, because 
‘going abroad’ (like marriage) was one of the numerous events 
which in Ceylon were governed by the law of primogeniture. I 
came somewhere in the undistinguished middle of a family of 
five brothers and a sister. As such there was something border- 
ing on the indecent in my venturing to England before any of 
my elder brothers. Second, I wasn’t going to England to 
become any of the recognized things. Though it seemed to me 
not only reasonable but inevitable that I should go to England 
‘to study English literature’, this was considered at best 
frivolous, at worst criminally irresponsible, especially in view of 
the fact that we were rather poor and there were two younger 
brothers whose education had to be seen to, not to mention the 
sister, for whom a dowry would have to be provided. (The 
sister eventually eloped with the man of her choice, thus 
obviating the necessity for any financial provision.) Finally, 
there was the fact that I was barely eighteen, an age when 
Ceylon youths were barely out of school. Not only was eighteen 
considered ‘objectively too young’ to do anything except obey 
one’s elders, it was especially too young for so momentous 
an undertaking as going abroad for several years. An uncle of 
mine who had left Ceylon to go abroad at the age of twenty-two 
and, instead of prosecuting the law studies which he was sent for, 
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had married a Swiss girl and been disinherited, was held 
up before me as a horrible example either of (a) what 
happens if you go abroad, or (6) what happens if you go abroad 
when you’re too young. (I was never quite sure which.) I had 
visions of this wretched man starving and cold in the London 
winter. But try as I could, I was incapable of pitying 
him. There was something inescapably romantic about the idea 
of the brilliant student forsaking the wealth and prestige which he 
would have at home to starve for the sake of the girl he loved. I 
had been two years in England before I met my uncle. His wife 
was a comfortable and matronly German Swiss with money of 
her own, and he was living in a house of his own at Wimbledon, 
with two charming daughters. I still don’t pity him, but the 
romantic illusion could not withstand the impact of solid 
bourgeois fact. 

I am convinced that the distaste with which many white peo- 
ple regard (used to regard?) the idea of their daughter or sister 
marrying a black man is absolutely trivial in comparison with 
the horror and revulsion with which the same union is viewed 
from the other end of the telescope, at least as far as the average 
middle-class Ceylonese family is concerned. (This is less true 
now than it was even ten years ago, mainly due to the marked 
increase in mixed marriages.) Exactly what the source of this 
revulsion is I have not been able to ascertain, despite diligent 
observation and inquiry. I am sure it’s not merely a generalized 
xenophobia. The fact that in their ordinary relations with 
white folk middle-class Ceylonese tend to be hospitable and 
accommodating to the point of obsequiousness lends piquancy 
to their attitude towards the prospect of a white person entering 
the family fold. I can still see distinctly the picture of England 
conjured up before my mind’s eye by various relatives, young 
and old, none of whom incidentally had ever been to England. 
The wildest Occidental fancies about Eastern harems are tame 
by comparison. The streets were apparently infested with wily 
white women with nothing else to do but beguile young and 
respectable Ceylonese into a fate worse than death — marriage. 
Even my father, a remarkably tolerant and broadminded man 
(I am sorry that sounds so patronizing), told me, the night 
before I took ship, on no account to ‘settle down there, like 
Uncle > with ominous and somewhat comical emphasis on 
‘settle down’. (Though we normally spoke Sinhalese in our 
family, on very intimate and personal matters, a queer mixture 
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of delicacy and embarrassment made us revert to an odd 
English phrase or sentence.) Five years later, when I was on 
the verge of ‘settling down’, he did everything possible in 
letters to try and dissuade me from what he was sure would be 
my ruin. An uncle of mine who had taken his Ph.D. at Cam- 
bridge and returned home to marry wrote (at my father’s 
request, I suspect) an earnest epistle, exhorting me ‘in choosing 
a wife, to remember that our Ceylonese girls, in brains and 
beauty are equal to any in the world’. (I quote his exact words 
from the letter, which I have preserved as an archetypal 
document.) Apart from the content of the statement, which, as 
applied to the middle-class Ceylonese girls of my acquaintance, 
is simply not true, the implicit notion that you pick a wife as 
you pick a horse is characteristic of a match-making society and 
mentality. It did not cause me much mental anguish to ignore the 
sentiments expressed, though I am still very fond of the particular 
uncle. But once the irretrievable step had been taken and I had 
married a white girl, the attitude of my whole family changed. 
Perhaps the traditional bonds of Ceylonese hospitality were 
too powerful to be cast aside. At any rate my wife and I were 
immediately accepted, not only within the narrower family 
circle, but in the much wider circle of cousins, uncles and 
aunts. (The Ceylonese, like others in comparatively ‘closed’ 
societies, keep count of relations to a distance unthought of in 
the West.) When I returned to Ceylon with my wife, we were 
more than welcome everywhere; so much so that the effusive- 
ness sometimes embarrassed my wife. 


* * *” 


To present my experience in England merely in terms of 
disillusionment and maturity would be not merely to over- 
simplify but to distort. Of course, one shed the grosser kind of 
illusion. At eighteen, my idea of England was still pseudo- 
Dickensian, an imaginary landscape derived from countless 
Christmas cards and peopled by ample-paunched gentlemen 
in tight white trousers and high black boots and top hats 
alighting from a silhouetted stage-coach before an olde Englishe 
inne incredibly irradiated by a jewel-like lantern whose 
vermilion beams stippled the perpetual and ubiquitous snow. 
Not that I really believed that in twentieth-century England 
people still wore tight-fitting trousers and went about in a 
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coach-and-six. But, somehow, the idea of England was insepa- 
rable from robins, snow (it was always winter) and traditional 
festivity, and this despite the fact that at this age one of my 
favourite poems was The Love Song of F. Alfred Prufrock which I 
had committed to memory. Indeed, one of the great benefits I 
derived from my years in England was the closing of the gap 
between the England I knew to exist from my acquaintance with 
modern English literature (the country where they wore the 
bottoms of their trousers rolled) and the olde England of the 
mind (the country of the tight-fitting trousers) of which I still 
found enough remnants, whether genuine or synthetic, during 
my stay to satisfy my nostalgia. (Can one speak of nostalgia in 
connection with a place one has never been to before ?) 

But apart from this, and once one had got accustomed to the 
sophisticated and largely well-meaning varieties of racial 
prejudice current in England to-day (the other kinds one never 
gets accustomed to; you either ignore them or start a fight), 
my experience of England seems to me now not so much a 
growing up as a growing away from the kind of maturity I 
would have arrived at had I been reared in the atmosphere and 
environment into which I was born, into a half-world rich with 
disenchantment. That the religious ties should be loosened was 
inevitable. My parents were Buddhists, as had been their 
parents and all their ancestors. (My surname was one which 
my ancestors had found expedient to adopt during the Portu- 
guese domination of Ceylon — it did not, as was usually the 
case, carry religious conversion with it.) As a child I went to 
temple to learn my lessons from the shaven-headed saffron- 
robed priest before I went to secular school. And comical as it 
might seem, after eight years in England, I still wince whenever 
I unconsciously swipe a mosquito dead, so pervasive is the 
traditional Buddhist sanction against taking any form of life. 
I no longer profess to be a Buddhist, but the injunctions 
learnt in childhood die hard. Or perhaps they never really die 
and only appear to fade away. 
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‘Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom’. . . 


Chinese Social Scientists 
C. J. Ch’en 


OLLOWING Chou En-lai’s report on the réle of intellect- 
Fis in the People’s Republic and the policy statements by 

Mao Tsé-tung and Lu Ting-i on the slogan ‘Let a Hundred 
Flowers Bloom and All Schools Contend’* in 1956, an ideo- 
logical thaw apparently began in the autumn of that year. At 
the beginning of 1957, the scene became noticeably different 
from what it had been. Wu Ching-ch’ao, a socio-economist, 
published an article — ‘Is there a place for social sciences in 
China?’ — in the January issue of the periodical New Construc- 
tion. This was soon followed by Fei Hsiao-t’ung’st article ‘I 
speak for social sciences’ in the Wénhui Pao on February 2oth. 
The authors asked for a new attitude towards the so-called 
bourgeois social sciences and on March rath Fei repeated his 
request at a meeting sponsored by the Propaganda Department 
of the Communist Central Committee. 

These bold steps were taken under the pledge given by the 
Chinese Communist authorities that no harm would come to 
anyone who spoke up in the Hundred Flowers campaign. No 
one seems at that stage to have had the slightest doubt of the 
Communists’ good faith, so Fei published yet another long 
article in the People’s Daily on March 24th. ‘The Intellectuals’ 
Early Spring’ was an important document in which Fei 
summarized the Chinese intellectuals’ frustration and demands 
after seven years of Communist rule. The scholars, according 
to Fei, found their previous learning entirely useless to their 
country since the Liberation. Ch’én Ta, an eminent sociologist 
on population census and labour problems, for example, had 
in that period written or published nothing at all. Li Ching-han, 
a specialist on social surveys, had told Fei that in the past three 
years he had been asked to prepare three different courses of 


* The word ‘chéng’ can mean ‘contend’ or ‘fight against’. This ambiguity 
is very significant. 

+ The best-known abroad of Chinese sociologists; author of Peasant Life 
in China and other works. 
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lectures, but none of them was ever delivered. These scholars 
and many others wanted to contribute whatever and wherever 
they could to the great task of socialist construction, yet to 
quote an ancient ode: 


Her voice is fading away, 
so is her laughter; 

And by her indifference, 
my heart is hurt. 


Chou’s report and statements by government leaders, Fei 
went on to say, came to social scientists as encouraging signs 
and removed their sense of frustration at being useless. Yet 
they began to feel that they needed real and solid knowledge 
in order to be useful. Although their scholastic accomplish- 
ments of earlier days had been invalidated by decree, their 
sophisticated minds could draw no satisfaction from propa- 
ganda pamphlets and translated Russian textbooks. They 
were not prepared to be merely gramophone records parroting 
what others told them to say. Even if they were, they would 
like to say it more convincingly. Therefore, in the words of 
Professor K’ang Chén-huang of Chengtu, they wanted ‘a 
study and a couple of books’ to do some research work. Such a 
demand, according to Fei, could only be met by efficient 
leadership. 

Fei Hsiao-t’ung then took up the question of the Hundred 
Flowers campaign. “To my mind, the principle of “Let all 
schools contend” means the search for truth through free 
discussion.’ But what about the people who were still sceptical 
— afraid that there might be a trap or a loss of face? To lose 
face was not as simple as it sounded. ‘I recalled a friend of 
mine telling me at a discussion that he was not afraid of 
criticism as such.... But nowadays criticism suggested 
unpleasant consequences. Once a man had been labelled an 
idealist, he would have to face a bunch of hostile students 
when he went to the classroom the next day. He would tremble 
in his trousers and the title, “‘a backward element’’, would be 
stuck on him forever. Even his living might be affected. His 
salary and rank might be reduced and his sweetheart might 
turn her back on him. . . . Under such circumstances, my friend 
said, the best thing to do was to keep one’s mouth shut.’ 

The impact of the ‘early spring’ was great and the fact that 
it was published in the People’s Daily implied some authoritative 
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blessing. Soon it was on everyone’s lips. March and April were 
consequently busy months for Chinese social scientists. Ch’én 
Ta, Wu Ching-ch’ao and others proposed to the People’s 
Political Consultative Council to establish a research organiza- 
tion on demographic problems and New Construction sponsored 
a meeting, with Fei in the chair, to discuss problems relating 
to social sciences. The latter was held on April roth, and a 
fortnight later, the Social Science Section of the Academy of 
Science held another meeting of a similar kind and passed the 
resolution to establish a working committee, consisting of Fei, 
Li, Wu and five others, preparing to set up a committee of 
Social Research. Meanwhile, from April 18th to 22nd the 
People’s Daily and the Kuang-ming Daily (the organ of the Demo- 
cratic League) ran a simultaneous feature called ‘A Symposium 
on “Let all Schools Contend”’, in which many scholars took 
part to air their views about their respective fields of study. The 
following are some of the examples of what they said: 


T’ang Lan (etymologist) : ‘Quoting doctrines or authoritarian 
statements to shield oneself from the embarrassment of facing 
facts is to do immense harm to the Hundred Flowers campaign.’ 


Wang Kang-yii (political scientist): ‘Many courses in the 
social science faculties have been abolished on the ground 
that the Soviet Universities do not have them. I doubt this 
is a correct attitude and I request a re-examination of this 
decision. . . . We should adopt what is useful and good from 
capitalist social sciences. We should view the culture of the 
world as an entity. It is wrong to criticize without a proper 
hearing of what the capitalist social sciences have to say.’ 


Sun Yii-t’ang (economist and poet): ‘Generally speaking, 
economists are very depressed, because most of their learning 
is now considered heretical; . . . There is not a single old 
economist serving on the committees of the Philosophy and 
Social Science Section of the Academy; nor is there one 
on the editorial board of Economic Research. The Academy 
is full of bureaucracy, but very little erudition.’ 


Hsii Yii-nan (economist, Cantab.): ‘It is rather boring to 
teach economics these days. An economics lecturer is just like 
a Buddhist monk whose sole duty is to recite sutras. . . . For 
instance, when the Government announced that the ratio 
between light and heavy industries should be 1 to 8, 
every economist echoed that the ratio must have been 
1 to 8. Then suddenly the Government said that the ratio 
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should be 1 to 7, and the economist said 1 to 7 was the only 
correct ratio.’ 


Yén Jén-kéng (economist): “The fashion is, when you refer 
to the old economics, you must not only criticize, but also 
swear at it. Once you use an old term without qualification, 
you will be labelled an idealist or a reactionary. American 
statistics can only be used when you describe them as exag- 
gerated or distorted or something like that.’ 


Ku Chi-k’ang (historian): ‘I arrived in Peking in 1954. Soon 
afterwards, a publishing house asked me to do a thorough 
textual research on Ssii-ma Ch’ien’s Chronicles (completed 
in gI B.c.). .. . When my study was completed and sent to 
the publishers, I got a reply from them saying that my 
research was un-Marxist-Leninist. I wrote back asking them 
what was Marxist-Leninist textual research on so ancient a 
book. Their reply was that Marx-Leninism should enable us 
to come to a conclusion on any question. Since I had not 
drawn conclusions on many points, my research method 
could not possibly be Marxist. 

‘Another example. Three years ago when I was still in 
Shanghai, my friends and I compiled an Atlas of Ancient 
China. It was printed but never put on the market. Up to 
now I have not been told the reason. But from an indirect 
source I heard that the chief objection was that there were 
too many blank spaces where our minority brethren now 
lived. The Atlas, if circulated, would certainly offend our 
minority nations. This of course came to me as a shock. What 
else could I do, when we knew (and know) only next to 
nothing about, say, the Tibetans before the sixth century.’ 


Lei Hai-tsung (historian): ‘Social sciences are weak and 
poor everywhere in the entire Socialist camp. 

‘Engels died in 1895, sixty-two years ago. In the sixty-two 
years since then the Labour and Socialist movements have 
added new experiences to and enriched the study of 
Marxism. Take China for instance: the Party’s two docu- 
ments on proletarian dictatorship and Chairman Mao’s 
Internal Contradictions among the People are outstanding 
contributions. In this respect, Marxism has advanced a 
great deal. But social sciences have another aspect, i.e. 
to sum up and to draw general conclusions from historical 
experiences. In this respect, the new social sciences have 
been completely stagnant during the past sixty-two years. 

‘Let us examine our own progress. Our history seems to 
have obeyed Marx’s laws of development of precapitalist 
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societies. So we search for and even go to the length of 
inventing evidences to prove the laws which were in fact 
drawn from European experience. When we cannot explain 
a historical fact satisfactorily, we just resign and say that 
China is an exception, as if our ancestors deliberately dis- 
obeyed the laws. We seem very reluctant to imagine what 
Marx would have said about European history in the light 
of modern development, had he been alive to-day.’ 


These outspoken criticisms still had official blessings. As far as 
the Party was concerned, there was apparently no change of 
heart. The People’s Daily published an editorial on the Hundred 
Flowers campaign which said: ‘We consider that this policy has 
produced wonderful results. We are aware some people are still 
dubious about it and propose to “put on the brake”. We do not 
agree however. We think that we ought to put in the gear.’ 
Indeed, these were reassuring words. But in the inner circle of 
the Government and the Party, there ran another current. 
Mao’s report on the Internal Contradictions was made at the 
Supreme State Conference on February 27th and in Peking 
there was no secret about it. The better-informed inhabitants 
of the city knew that a long discussion, probably a fierce 
debate, ensued. They sensed a possible change in the weather 
- the early spring. They began to talk about ‘the weather’. 
This caused Fei to write another article published in the 
Kuang-ming Daily on May 31st, in which he explained and 
defended his weather forecasts. He repudiated the conviction 
that flowers did not bloom in the spring because the tubers 
were dry and dead. He pointed out that from the demand for 
‘a study and a couple of books’ one could see that the intel- 
lectuals wanted to raise their proficiency. The urge to do so 
surely sprang up from their progressive political consciousness. 

This article entitled ‘Before and After the Early Spring’, was 
published probably at the same time that the inner circle 
decided to ‘put on the brake’. June followed, always a stormy 
and steaming hot month in Peking. On the ninth, the working 
committee elected on April 23rd for setting up a Committee 
of Social Research held its first meeting at Ch’én Ta’s home. 
It passed resolutions to establish a Chinese Sociological 
Society and to re-establish the sociological departments in the 
universities throughout the whole country. P’an Kuang-tan, 
Wu Wén-tsao and others were elected to work out plans for 
these purposes. 
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Economists and jurists were also very active in this period. 
Ch’én Chén-han, Hsii Yii-nan, Ning Chia-féng, Ku Ch’un-fan, 
Lo Chih-ju and others circulated a joint declaration, ‘Our 
Views on the Economic Science of To-day’, which put forward 
the argument that neither Marx himself, nor Engels, nor 
Lenin had worked out a universally adoptable plan of Socialist 
economic construction. Once a Socialist revolution was over 
and a Socialist government set up, the immediate task was to 
look elsewhere, not from Marxian doctrines, for guidance for 
the Socialist economic development. The authors of the 
declaration clearly had the economics of O. Lange, A. P. 
Lerner, N. Kaldor, and so on, in their minds. The jurists, on 
the other hand, asked for two things: first, on the proposal of 
Ch’én T’i-ch’iang (Oxon) the right to study not only the Soviet 
theories but also the bourgeois theories on international law; 
and second, on the proposal of Ch’ien Tuan-shéng to form a 
great Law Institute, on the same lines as the London School of 
Economics, controlled not by Party cadres, but by experts. 

Just at this juncture a small and dubious incident took place. 
Eleven days before the publication of Mao’s revised report on 
the Internal Contradictions (which was published on June 
19th), the People’s Daily related a dramatic story in its editorial, 
‘What is going on?’. The assistant secretary of the State 
Council, Lu Yii-wén (Democratic League) was alleged to have 
received a letter at a date unknown and from a person unknown. 
This anonymous letter contained a threat to the safety of its 
addressee. So the paper asked: ‘Isn’t this a bit too much? 
Don’t they understand the old saying “If you push too hard, 
you'll get what you ask for?” ’ 

The weather certainly broke; the thunder roared! 

Here is a list of the titles of the paper’s editorials in June: 

gth ‘We Need both Constructive Criticism and Correct 
counter-criticism’. 

roth ‘Now, Workers are Speaking Up!’ 

11th ‘All of us Unite on the Basis of Socialism.’ 

12th ‘Correctly Deal with Good-will Criticisms.’ 

13th ‘Is This a Matter of Principle?’ 

22nd ‘An Unusual Spring.’ 

29th ‘Further Observations on the Matter of Principle.’ 
They were all in fact directives issued to the rank and file 
ordering them to launch a counter-attack on those who were 
now called Rightists. The ‘Unusual Spring’ editorial said: 
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‘The Party worked on the principle that its members’ revolu- 
tionary spirit should be cultivated in stormy weather, not in a 
glass-house. Chairman Mao said this again and again. There- 
fore, for a short period, it decided not to fight back, but just 
let the Rightists expose themselves in the eyes of the people. It 
was a good education for the masses. The Rightists, on the 
other hand, misinterpreted the Party’s passivity and became 
more hot-headed. In their eyes, everyone was against the 
Party. China was on the brink of a Hungarian incident!’ 
The ‘Rightists’ had made a mistake. But ‘was it because the 
Party had not warned them?’ To this the editorial replied: 
‘No. We warned them. ... We explained very clearly the 
antagonism between capitalists and workers. If capitalists do 
not choose to accept the policies of the working class, the 
contradiction is one between us and the enemy.’ 

What about the pledge that no harm would come to those 
who spoke up? To this question Kuo Mo-jo replied: ‘But the 
pledge only applies to those who are harmless. Harmless 
people may speak harmful words which are, however, no more 
than thorns of fragrant flowers. We do not uproot them merely 
because they are thorny. Harmful people, on the other hand, 
also utter harmful words. They are no flowers: they are 
poisonous weeds and should be got rid of’. ‘Does this mean 
a suspension of ““Let AJl Schools Contend?”’ asked a reporter 
of the Kuang-ming Daily (June 28th). Kuo replied: ‘Certainly 
not. We have had a blooming season already, and now it’s 
the time to clear the weeds. That is to chéng (to fight against). 
Only when the weeds are cleared, can the flowers grow 
properly.’ 

Now the word chéng assumed a new meaning; the term ‘all 
schools’ came to signify the Rightists; and the campaign had 
changed out of all recognition. 

From June till the end of the year, the attack launched 
against the Rightists and the ‘right-wing’ social scientists was on 
three different levels: personal, political and theoretical. On 
the personal level, they were described as conspirators with a 
criminal past. Alleged details of their private lives were widely 
publicized. Even more depressing was the fact that they were 
published in responsible papers and written by authors of 
some standing. The attack on their political convictions can 
easily be imagined, so we need not go into that. On the 
theoretical level there were two questions: should the capitalist 
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social sciences be revived in China, and were Marxian social 
sciences competent to meet China’s need? 

On the first issue Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Academy of 
Science and a Vice-President of the People’s Congress, gave a 
reply to the first question at the Congress on July 6th: 


A social science overtly serves the interests of a certain 
class. The so-called capitalist social sciences reflect the 
capitalist politico-economic systems and work for the 
capital-owning class. . . . They are in fact not scientific at all. 
Social studies did not become scientific until Marx and 
Engels published their works. . . . Marx and Engels chose 
productive relationships as the basis of other social relation- 
ships and thus laid the foundation of this really scientific 
social research. 


Speaking at the same Congress, People’s Representative Hu 
Shéng went further in asking what was the use of capitalist 
social sciences. ‘Before the Liberation they failed to find a 
solution to China’s many problems. They have long been 
discredited in the eyes of the people. On what ground should 
we revive them?’ 

Philosopher Chin Yii-lin wrote in the People’s Daily (Sep- 
tember gth): 


The vein which runs through the capitalist social sciences 
is the so-called objectivism. It is quite different from the ob- 
jective point of view. The latter means to see things as they 
are, hence materialistic. It has always been our point of view. 
But objectivism is only a cloak to cover up the partisanship 
embodied in the bourgeois social sciences. Under such a 
cloak the social sciences serve the interests of the capitalist 
class. 

If you ask a capitalist social scientist of the basis of his theory, 
he will tell you that it is the fact. What is the fact? He may 
tell you that the fact is known to him by his own and others’ 
sensuous experiences. If you go on further with your pursuit, 
he will just say: ‘Go and ask a philosopher.’ 


Professor Chin described this kind of science as pseudo-science. 

The official attitude was now clear. But the claim to revive 
the capitalist social sciences and the charges against Marxism 
remained to be answered. The Academician and joint trans- 
lator of Das Kapital, Wang Ya-nan, thought that Dr. Hsi 
Yii-nan’s effort to ‘rescue’ Marxian economics by adding 
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Keynesian theories to it showed an ignorance of both. ‘Let us 
forget what Keynes actually says in his General Theory, but just 
take a look at the class interests he serves. The book is an 
attempt to whitewash the exploitation of the working class 
through such means as inflation, wage freeze and so on; and it 
tries to convince people that the only way to avoid a crisis and 
unemployment is to safeguard the industrialists’ rate of profit, 
keeping it above the marginal rate of yield and, at the same 
time, keeping the rate of wages below the fixed rate. In spite of 
the abstruse terminology and intricate theories employed in 
it, the book fails to disguise these characteristics.’ 

Professor Fan Hung of Peking University, once a convinced 
Keynesian and taught by Keynes himself, now described the 
General Theory as ‘an important theory of the vulgar 
economics of monopolistic capitalism’. He claimed that it was 
untruthful and unscientific and against the interests of the people 
and the proletariat. 

Very little was said on the theoretical level about the study 
of international law, beyond pointing out the different points 
of view of socialist and capitalist jurists (People’s Daily, 
September 18th). National sovereignty, for instance, ‘according 
to the capitalist jurist, applies only to countries of white people. 
It does not matter if someone interferes in the internal affairs of 
a backward country. Some capitalist jurists even advocate that 
national sovereignty can only be handed back to colonial 
peoples when they have advanced to a certain stage. What 
nonsense!’ Still less was said about sociology. The fact that the 
Chinese Communists had done a great deal of social surveying 
was repeatedly pointed out, but there was no discussion 
on methodology. Fei Hsiao-t’ung’s Peasant Life in China was 
bitterly attacked, but mainly on personal and political levels. 
At this point, it may be of some interest to mention Fei’s letter 
to Encounter, which was published in China in the Kuang-ming 
Daily on October 7th, 1955 and referred to in the People’s 
Daily on August 31st, 1957. The fact that Fei had kept the 
letter in the dark for two years before its first publication in 
his home country aroused some suspicion. Fei was accused of 
thereby misleading China’s foreign friends and passing confi- 
dential information to foreign countries. 

On the question whether Marxian social sciences were 
competent to meet China’s needs, Professor T’éng Wei-tsao of 
Nankai University, Tientsin, claimed that Marxism, contrary 
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to Lei Hai-tsung’s charges, had not been stagnant at all. T’éng 
wrote (Kuang-ming Daily, October 13th): 


Marxism is a science of revolution. It sums up the 
experiences of labour movements and proletarian revolutions 
and derives laws of development from them. 


To prove this, T’éng referred to Lenin’s theses on imperialism, 
proletarian dictatorship and colonial revolution and Mao’s 
tracts on the nature of Chinese society, the New Democracy and 
the Internal Contradictions among the People. Yang P’ei-hsi’s 
answer to the charge laid in the economists’ declaration was 
that its author obviously had not read Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Programme, Engels’s Anti-During and Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
many articles on the NEP, the co-operatives, economic 
planning and so on. 

Bearing in mind that while this was going on other Rightists 
were also under heavy fire, the weather was far from spring-like. 
The accused social scientists had to go to many meetings at 
different levels and choosing the only way to keep their body 
and soul together, to confess their ‘evil’ deeds. Some of the 
confessions have since been published. Ch’ien Tuan-shéng, the 
Chancellor of the Peking Institute of Politics and Law, wrote 
this (People’s Daily, August 6th): 


Before the Liberation, I had been engaged for a long 
time in criminal activities against the Communists and the 
Soviet Union for the reactionary cliques of the Kuomintang 
and for the interests of the American Imperialists. The 
Party did not hold a grudge against me, so after the Liberation 
I was given responsible work to do, in the hope that I would 
reform myself and do my best for the people. But I was not 
satisfied, took side with the capitalist reactionaries and 
worked against the Party. I was often in contact with the 
American special agents in Peking even after the Liberation 
and in 1949 and 1950 I corresponded with the American 
spy, Professor J. K. Fairbank. Lately I took the opportunity 
of the Party’s Rectification Campaign to attack the Party in the 
hope that by doing so I could weaken and eventually replace 
the Party’s control over the Institute of Politics and Law. 
My attempt was to direct the Institute away from Socialism. 
I also slanderously attacked the Party’s leadership in higher 
education and the teaching of politics and law. I therefore 
plead guilty. My criminal activities have gravely harmed 
the interests of our country and people. I sincerely and 
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humbly admit all this and beg the representatives of the 
Municipal People’s Congress, and citizens of Peking and 
all my fellow countrymen to deal with my case leniently. 


This lengthy confession went on to give the details of his 
‘criminal activities’, particularly his contacts with Professor 
Fairbank* and other Americans. He admitted: 


Under the disguise of a scholar, I have pursued for a long 
time the career of a political adventurer. The learned title 
of professor is to me no more than a means to my political 
ends. I have used it as my political capital. 


Earlier, Fei Hsiao-t’ung had made his public confession at 
the National People’s Congress (July 13th) in which he 
admitted no less than fourteen ‘criminal deeds’. The title of his 
confession was a simple ‘I plead guilty’ and the conclusion was: 


I have committed the gravest of all crimes, treason. If 
it had not been the Party which aroused me from my folly, 
I really do not know what other crimes I would have 
committed. The Party saved me. 

Why did I commit such diabolical crimes? Although I 
am still searching myself, I realize now that it was because 
I did not abandon my capitalist and reactionary stand- 
point and have resisted the Party’s education. I did not 
seriously reform myself; consequently I again find myself 
sticking in the capitalist reactionary mud. 

I hate what I have done. I must change. . . . Allow me 


a chance to repent. I beg for an opportunity to redeem my 
atrocious deeds. 


In this way the accusations and confessions went on from 
June to October. There was always something new about the 
accused appearing day after day in the newspapers and 
periodicals. Such was the mental strain the accused few had 
to endure. On October 19th, Téng Hsiao-p’ing’s report on the 
Rectification Campaign to the Communist Central Committee 
was published. It summed up the truculent season from June 
to October. The Rightist intellectuals were said to have 
suffered utter defeat and to be completely isolated. Some of 
them accordingly had confessed, and others would probably 
take their reactionary theories into their graves. ‘For the 


* What gives a delightful touch of irony to this is that Professor Fair- 
bank was roughly handled by the Internal Security Committee of the 
American Senate for supposed sympathies with the Chinese Communists. 
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capitalist intellectual,’ Téng went on, ‘there is only one way 
out: to reform himself. If he does not, he will become neither 
up nor down, like a thief on the roof.’ But Téng reminded his 
audience and readers that ‘the tasks of the ideological reform 
of the capitalist intellectuals will take a long time, ten years 
perhaps, to complete’. In the meanwhile, the Communists 
must concurrently strengthen their own cultural and educa- 
tional work. The working class must have its own professors, 
teachers, scientists, journalists, writers, artists and Marxian 
theorists. They must be both ‘red and expert’. 

From the early spring to early winter the Hundred Flowers 
campaign came in like a lamb and went out like a lion. As 
this is a factual report, I shall refrain myself from drawing any 
conclusion. I would just like to attach these lines at the end: 

Spring is an issue of blood 

A season of sacrifice 

And the wail of the new full tide 
Returning the ghosts of the dead 
Those whom the winter drowned 
Do not the ghosts of the drowned 
Return to land in the spring? 
Do the dead want to return? 
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Kalimpong: “The Nest of Spies’ 


George Patterson 


fallen for the charm of Kalimpong, the little town in the 

Himalayan foothills of North Bengal, and his son and 
daughter-in-law invited me to live in the Tagore house, 
Chitrabhanu, during my stay in Kalimpong. It was in the 
residential part of the town, on the gently sloping hillside above 
the bazaar, with an unobstructed view of Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and, beyond the towering Himalayas, Tibet. Before 
1950 Kalimpong’s only claim to interest lay in the admirable 
Dr Graham’s Homes for Anglo-Indian children. After 1951 it 
was the internationally infamous centre for listening-in to the 
echoes from Communist-occupied Tibet, described as ‘the nest 
of spies’ in a House of the People debate in New Delhi. 

Within a few months of the Chinese Communist attack on 
Tibet I had as my immediate neighbours in Kalimpong one of 
the Shapés, or Cabinet Ministers, of Tibet, the Finance 
Minister, the Dalai Lama’s mother, sister, brother and brother- 
in-law, and several other leading members of the Tibetan 
Government. In addition, there was Latthakin, the Prince of 
Burma, whose wife was the daughter of the last King of Burma, 
Thibaw; Minwang, Prince of Mongolia; Lt.-Colonel John 
Swale-Ryan, a Buddhist priest and co-founder of the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association in Kalimpong; Dr George Roerich, 
a well-known Russian scholar in Tibetology; Dr Carsun 
Chang, former Chairman of the Democratic League in China, 
representative to the United Nations, and now an exile in 
India. These, and many others, formed a glorious company for 
the scholar, the tourist, the spy and the newspaper reporter, 
and they all with one accord alighted on the town. 

There are three hotels in Kalimpong, but only one of them 
could really be termed a hotel by European standards, the 
Himalayan Hotel. It had been established by David Mac- 
donald, son of a Scots-Tibetan marriage, and former Trade 
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Agent in Tibet; he had stepped aside at an honourable eighty 
years of age and handed over the administration of the hotel 
to his daughter, Mrs Perry, or Annie-la — the affix ‘la’ being a 
Tibetan honorific term of courtesy and friendship attached to 
first names. The hotel was more than a place to pass the night 
or to spend a holiday; it was an institution, a place of pilgrim- 
age. ‘Daddy-la’, as old Mr Macdonald was known to every- 
body, Vicky-la and Vera-la, another two daughters, and 
Annie-la, were always there mixing with the guests, spanning 
the gap between East and West with their knowledge of local 
affairs and Tibetan officials and nobility. But it was Annie-la — 
chain-smoking, be-trousered, shrewd, courteous, friendly, 
Annie-la — who made the Himalayan Hotel. 

It was only natural that every reporter should want to get 
into the Himalayan Hotel as the meeting-place of everybody 
who was anybody, but when twenty-one of them descended on 
the town at one time it was more than even Annie-la could 
handle. So they had to spread themselves throughout the town — 
to the amusement of the residents, and the misfortune of the 
world at large. For in their avid desire for ‘scoops’ on the 
situation inside Tibet they were led into indiscretions which 
will be handed on in Kalimpong for many generations. Not 
having the language they hired bi-lingual Nepalis as interpre- 
ters, and when the Tibetan officials refused to meet them or 
give them any information they extended their field of enquiry 
to the Tibetan traders and muleteers. The majority of these 
had never even seen a Chinese Communist at that time but 
were not averse to passing on any information adequately paid 
for, which later appeared in the world Press as ‘informed 
sources’. 

* * . 

The lounge of the Himalayan Hotel, carpeted and ornamen- 
ted in Tibetan style, was packed every night with some new 
visitors to add to the already fascinating collection of erudite 
scholars, brilliantly gowned and jewel-hung Tibetan aristo- 
crats, sight-hungry tourists, and cranks of all kinds and 
countries. 

During one discussion on the Buddhist ‘Cycle of Trans- 
migratory Existence’ two ladies, one American and one French, 
quarrelled bitterly because one claimed to have known the 
other in a previous existence, and the other resented the 
recognition because, she claimed, she had never been a male 
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in any previous existence. Then there was the well-known 
Russian lady theosophist who strenuously refuted the claim of 
a French woman scholar that she was an incarnation of Chen- 
re-zi because, she insisted, she herself was that incarnation; it 
was only settled when a third lady, a friend of both, pointed 
out that neither of them could be the incarnation of that 
particular deity so long as there was a Dalai Lama, for he was 
the official incarnation of Chen-re-zi in his person. 

One of the scholars who spent some time in Kalimpong, a 
man of considerable reputation, suffered among other things 
from hallucinations and a persecution complex. He would 
awake during the night, shouting that there was a Tibetan 
mule in his room, and insist that it be removed; and when some 
of the guests tried to pacify him by pointing out that it was 
impossible for a mule to get on to the balcony and into his 
room he frigidly replied that he was quite certain that it was a 
Tibetan mule because he had clearly seen the rose in its ear. 
He had no sense of humour and had been known to laugh only 
once, and I was involved in the incident. I had agreed to 
let one of the Bhutanese princesses shave off my beard, believ- 
ing that she was too shy to make the attempt. However, she 
called for soap and water, towel and razor, and after thoroughly 
soaping my face, she looked as if she might finish the job. 

‘What happened?’ someone asked, disappointed, when I 
entered the hotel lounge with my beard still in evidence. 

‘Oh, her nerve broke,’ I replied casually. 

‘Ha-ha. “‘Her ner-r-r-ve br-r-r-oke”’,’ roared the scholar in 
imitation Scots. ‘Isn’t that funny ? “Her ner-r-r-ve br-r-r-oke.” ’ 


* * * 


Although a lot of interest in Kalimpong was centred in the 
hotel it was by no means limited to it. The most interesting area 
of the town is probably the part known as the ‘toth Mile’. The 
districts in Kalimpong are listed as parts of a mile because of 
the custom of naming various places on the mountainside by 
the mile-stones leading from the Teesta bridge in the valley 
below. As the road winds past the ‘bustees’, or small villages, 
they have become known as ‘5th Mile’, ‘7th Mile’, and so on 
until Kalimpong is reached at the ‘oth Mile’. The centre of 
the town is at the 9}-milestone, and at the ‘1oth Mile’ there 
sprawls the ‘casbah’ of Kalimpong. Here are the caravanserais 
for housing and stabling the Tibetans and their animals after 
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their months of travel across the mountain wastes of Tibet. 
Here are the great trading houses, wool godowns and multi- 
plicity of shops catering to Central Asian trade. Here is the 
colour of the native bazaar, the roaring area of beer shops, 
brothels, brawls and murders. Even the fearless Nepali police- 
men go into this part of the town in pairs and ignore everything 
but the most obvious violations of the border-town law. All 
Europeans are discouraged from visiting this section after dark, 
and some sensation-seekers have even been forcibly removed 
by the police before they could get into trouble, and the only 
two exceptions to this rule were Prince Peter of Greece and 
myself. As we were known to speak Tibetan and be friendly with 
Tibetans of all classes we were allowed to move freely through- 
out the area at night if we wished to do so. One embarrassing 
result of this freedom happened when Prince Peter went with 
his wife and some friends to show them the ‘roth Mile’ after 
dark. When some of the women spoke to Prince Peter the 
friends asked if these were the wives of some Tibetan officials 
whom Prince Peter had met. ‘No, they are prostitutes from 
nearby brothels,’ replied Prince Peter. 


* * * 


The most unique of all the ‘1toth Mile’s’ inhabitants was the 
‘chéd-je’, or oracle-priest. The chéd-je holds an exalted 
position in Tibet, and even the Dalai Lama must submit his 
decisions to one of them, known as the Nechung Oracle. 
Throughout Tibet the chéd-je is consulted on all matters from 
birth, sickness, marriage, children, trading, travelling, to 
death — and sometimes even beyond. His secret of power is his 
knowledge of the supernatural, and his method of contact with 
this realm is to allow himself to be possessed by a familiar spirit 
known for its expertise in whatever field he may be asked to 
pronounce upon, and while under possession he communicates 
the instructions of that particular spirit to the seeker. 

The chéd-je in Kalimpong had nine familiar spirits which he 
could contact, and become possessed by, through following 
certain formulae, and for twenty-five rupees (nearly £2) he 
would agree to a ‘consultation’. Dr. René von Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz, the well-known Austrian anthropologist and 
authority on demonology, classified the nine different physical 
manifestations of the chéd-je while under possession by these 
nine spirits, and Prince Peter filmed and recorded the whole 
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process. If any doubt remained about authenticity it was 
quickly dispelled when the chéd-je came to me some time 
afterwards, in a state bordering on panic, because, he said, the 
spirits were beginning to control him and he wanted to know 
if I could help him to get rid of them before they destroyed 
him; and because of this fear Prince Peter was able to obtain 
for the Tibetan collection in the Copenhagen Museum the 
regalia which he used in the possession ritual. 

Just how influential the chéd-je’s position is in Tibet may be 
gathered from the fact that while the Dalai Lama was at 
Yatung, near the Indian border, in 1951, and exploring the 
possibilities of finding sanctuary in India following on the 
Chinese Communist attack on Tibet, he was prevailed upon 
by the abbots of the three leading monasteries in Lhasa to 
consult the Oracle before committing himself to a final 
decision. While in a spirit-possessed trance the Oracle ordered 
the Dalai Lama to return to Lhasa, and when the Dalai Lama 
asked for an unprecedented second ‘possession’ and the reply 
was still the same, his reluctance to submit to such a direction 
was overcome by the abbots’ pointed remark: ‘If you do not 
submit to the direction of the gods on high, how can you 
expect others to submit to your direction as god on earth?’ 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa. 

No celebration in the ‘1oth Mile’ of Kalimpong was com- 
plete without the presence or blessing of the chéd-je, and as the 
arrival of the Tibetans heralded an almost continuous cycle of 
celebrations of one kind and another, he was kept in a fairly 
constant state of ‘possession’. 


* * * 


My Tibetan servant, Loshay, kept me informed on the more 
lurid details of murder, rape and poison in the ‘roth Mile’, 
with authentic eye-witness accounts of secret burials at night, 
some of which even I tended to discredit until I became the 
object of some attention. 

My association with all kinds of people at all levels had 
brought me into some awkward as well as some interesting 
situations, with the result that at one period I was being 
followed by no less than three people when I moved about the 
town. Loshay informed me that one was a policeman, one was 
a Communist, and one was himself waiting for an opportunity 
to attack any who attacked me. When one or two attempts 
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misfired and it seemed that nothing more than veiled threats 
was likely to result from all this cloak-and-dagger activity 
Loshay grew impatient, and picking a fight with one of the 
leading local Communists beat him up and put him into 
hospital for a week or two with severe head injuries. Some time 
later, on the night of Dewali, the Hindu Festival of Lights, in 
the crowded main street of Kalimpong, a passing Tibetan 
whipped a sword from the folds of his gown and slashed down- 
wards on Loshay’s unprotected head. He instinctively ducked, 
and partly deflected it with his arm, but was blinded by blood 
from a gaping head wound, and the Tibetan got in another 
savage blow above his eye before he disappeared through the 
shouting, startled crowds, and it was now Loshay’s turn to 
spend some time in hospital. Loshay and his friends are now on 
the trail of the Tibetan, having sworn on a kissed knife not to 
rest until he has died. The knife which they kissed, and which 
remains in Loshay’s possession until either he dies or is success- 
ful in killing his assailant, is a curious affair. Nine inches long, 
razor-sharp, double-edged, at the top of the blade near the 
haft there is an inch-long, tapering, curved gap. When I asked 
Loshay the reason for this peculiarly-shaped insert on the blade 
he told me that its purpose, after it had been slid into the body 
of the victim and twisted round, was to rip muscles and liga- 
ments so that even if the victim survived they would be 
permanently crippled; if the intention was to kill at the time it 
made for a much more unpleasant means of death. 


* * * 


A combination of both the supernatural and the violent, for 
which I have never found a satisfactory explanation, had its 
origin in Kalimpong although its action took place inside 
Tibet. 

In the confusion that followed on the Chinese Communist 
occupation of Tibet, and the initial panic and flight of the 
Tibetan officials from Lhasa, there was a period of banditry- 
cum-war tactics, carried on mostly by the fight-loving Khamba 
Tibetans. These activities were ‘unofficial’ and for the purposes 
of robbery, hence the banditry; but were mostly directed against 
the Chinese advance units and supply caravans, hence the 
‘war’. The picture was confused by the Khambas’ including 
cheerfully the many fleeing Lhasa Tibetan officials and 
reputedly pro-Chinese Lhasa aristocrats as fair game for their 
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guns. The two chief areas of activity were between the Chinese 
border and Chamdo, in East Tibet, and between Lhasa and 
Phari, on the Sikkim-Indian border. 

One group of about two hundred well-armed Khamba 
Tibetans was working throughout the Phari-Lhasa area and 
figured prominently in secret plans for helping the Dalai Lama 
to escape to India in 1951 at the height of the crisis, but when 
these plans were set aside and the Dalai Lama returned to 
Lhasa they devoted their energies and loyalties to attacking 
and robbing caravans on a wide scale. They had their infor- 
mants in Kalimpong, amongst the Khamba community there, 
and knew when any official or caravan of note was about to 
leave for Tibet. I had been accepted by the Khambas as one 
of themselves through my three years amongst them in Kham, 
in East Tibet, and my consequent friendship with their leader, 
Pangdatshang. They had given me the name Khamba Gya-ii or 
‘Bearded Khamba’; this was a distinctive name because only 
a few of their old men have wisps of beard. They talked freely 
of all that went on in front of me, or they told Loshay, also a 
Khamba, and he passed it on to me. 

A close friend of his and mine was one of the chief contacts 
in Kalimpong and he proposed that Loshay should join in one 
of the planned attacks. It appeared that a Lhasa Tibetan 
official, formerly in Kham and hated by the Khambas for his 
oppressive measures there, had fled to Kalimpong during the 
Chinese attack and was about to return to Lhasa again now 
that the Chinese had promised not to interfere with Tibetan 
customs and possessions. He and his son had got together a 
large mule caravan to take their personal wealth and other 
trading goods accumulated during their stay in Kalimpong. 
The Khambas’ plan was to get jobs as muleteers on his caravan, 
or travel as petty traders in its protection, and then in some 
lonely spot turn on the official and his son and servants, kill 
them and take the booty. This they would bring back by a 
roundabout route to Kalimpong, where it could be disposed of 
safely in the ‘roth Mile’ after the initial hubbub had died away 
and time and rumour had blamed the attack on the Chinese. 
Loshay regretfully turned down the offer, but continued to keep 
in touch with the progress of the Khamba bandits. 

Everything went off as planned. They were taken on as 
muleteers by the official ; they were unsuspected ; in a lonely 
stretch of Tibet they took over the caravan and proceeded to 
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get rid of the official, his son and servants by running them 
through with the sword and dropping them from the high 
mountain trail into the valley below. The son and servants 
were dispatched quickly and efficiently — but they could not 
kill the official. Several of them hacked at him with their 
swords — expert killers all — while he pleaded for his life, but 
their swords made no impression on his body. Then the leader 
of the group, who had killed the son and slid him over the 
cliff face, returned and saw what was happening. He pointed 
out that the official must have a powerful charm in his god-box, 
and wrenched it from his shoulders. ‘The swords of the bandits 
were then able to enter the flesh of the official. 

This was no flourish to a camp-fire story, but part of the 
matter-of-fact account given to the fellow-conspirators in 
Kalimpong. Thousands of similar stories are told with equally 
bewildering factualism all over Tibet. 

Loshay’s part in the proceedings earned him the sword 
which had finally killed the official, and which, after a few 
intermediate uses in Kalimpong’s ‘1oth Mile’ in his hands, 
came to me to take back to Britain. 


* * * 


And all the time through Kalimpong there passed _ the 
officials with smiling diplomatic innocence. The Tibetan 
delegation on a cultural, good-will mission to China returned 
with a seventeen-point Treaty of political significance. The 
Dalai Lama’s brother arrived secretly from Tibet, and even 
more mysteriously disappeared from Kalimpong and turned 
up in America. The Chinese ‘Advisory’ delegation on its way 
to Lhasa was held up indefinitely in Kalimpong, while frantic 
efforts were made to stop the Dalai Lama’s brother from 
leaving and the Dalai Lama from entering India. Indian 
Communists came to Kalimpong for a holiday while the 
Chinese Advisory delegation was there. Americans came for 
talks on the future of the Tibetan wool trade. Englishmen came 
who were interested in anthropology and exploration. Russians 
came who were interested in minerals and translating Buddhist 
manuscripts. Frenchmen came who were interested in photo- 
graphy. Kalimpong received them all. 

It was only fitting that the Dalai Lama should insist on going 
there, in the teeth of Chinese opposition, during his recent visit 
to India. He might have to forego visits to several places, he 
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might have to submit to various pressures, but no amount of 
unpleasantness could persuade him out of his determination to 
visit Kalimpong. And Kalimpong, which had received all with 
smiling, tolerant hospitality, refused a stranger and warned the 
Panchen Lama that he was not acceptable. Only rarely had 
anything like this happened in the past. Trul, a film company 
which had come to shoot scenes for a screen version of Harrer’s 
Seven Years in Tibet had been stoned; a sub-divisional officer 
who had foolishly pulled a gun thinking that this would 
intimidate some angry Khambas had been removed; the odd 
foreigner who had overstepped the bounds of discretion had 
had his or her visa withdrawn; but these expellees were all 
rejected after Kalimpong had first of all received them and 
they had violated its unwritten laws. The Panchen Lama was 
informed before he came that he was not wanted. 

The Dalai Lama came to a tumultous welcome from nearly 
ten thousand Tibetans and many thousands of others. His 
followers pleaded with him to remain there and not to return 
to the increasing dangers of a Chinese-occupied Tibet. Two 
leaders of the Mi-mang Tsong-du, the anti-Chinese ‘People’s 
Party’ in Lhasa, had come at the same time as the Dalai Lama, 
and fifteen representatives from Kham and Amdo in eastern 
Tibet had also arrived to add their petitions to the Dalai Lama 
to get rid of the Chinese, and to get help from India or abroad. 
But it was all without success. After three days of prayers and 
blessing, two visits to Kalimpong’s two cinemas, some feasts 
and rest, the Dalai Lama left once more for Tibet, and Kalim- 
pong, ‘the nest of spies,’ awaits some new arrival and some new 
incident of interest. 








William Carlos Williams in American Literature 


For a Redeeming Language 
Denis Donoghue 


Ts teach: to delight: to move. Cicero’s three ‘offices’ of 
the orator: a formula ample enough to sustain most 
literary discussions, especially the basic ones, as when 
we would enquire what a writer, now in his seventies, has been 
up to all along. The writer, on the present occasion, is William 
Carlos Williams: by profession an obstetrician; by vocation and 
devotion, a poet who has spent his life trying to bring new 
things into the world, to give new names — exact names — to 
things that have been long obscured under old misappellations. 
Teaching, delighting, moving: sometimes one of these, occa- 
sionally and richly all three together. 

To teach: a basic duty, to have something to say. Williams 
has had plenty to say, mostly about language, and things, and 
women, and formal invention, and divorce, and the American 
réle in culture, and ‘the poem as a field of action’. Much of 
what he has had to say has been against the grain: hence his 
sentences, more often than not, are strokes of an axe: hence 
also his refusal to lay down the axe, even when urged to do so 
by friendship, diplomacy, orthodoxy, urbanity, or the inertia 
of English readers. Williams has been swinging that axe for 
many years now; which means, inevitably, that he has written 
too much, heaping up a profusion of material now urgently 
in need of sifting. One of these days an enterprising publisher 
will bring out a Selected Writings: it should contain (from the 
poems) The Widow’s Lament in Springtime; The Hunter; To 
Waken an Old Lady; Roleigh was Right; Burning the Christmas 
Greens ; Paterson (all of it, though there is a weakening of muscle 
in the later books); To Daphne and Virginia; The Yachts; These; 
and Two Pendants. Also In the American Grain (every word of it), 
plus The Writers of the American Revolution, the two essays on 
Marianne Moore, The American Background, and the remarkable 
review of A Draft of XXX Cantos. It should include a few of the 
short stories, notably Comedy Entombed, some pieces from Kora 
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in Hell (to exhibit one of his extremes) and, from the Letters, 
those to Kay Boyle (1932), his son Bill (circa September 1942), 
Horace Gregory (May 1944), Norman Macleod (July 1945), 
Sister Bernetta Quinn (August 1951), Richard Eberhart (May 
1954) and Ezra Pound (November 1956). There is a splendid 
book in that. 

One of the deepest urgencies in Williams is his piety toward 
things, the plenitude of things, their value in being as they are. 
Hence his delight in finding, in the poems of Marianne Moore, 
that an apple remains an apple whether it be in Eden or a 
fruit-bowl; that it is not called upon to yield up its solid, 
tactile being so that it can take on the smears of mystery. Miss 
Moore is a guarantor of being, gently refusing to will the actual 
out of existence for the sake of a poetical transcendence which 
she would probably find - in any case — a mess. Williams 
admires her for that. For the same reason he prefers, in Wallace 
Stevens, the early, opulent poems, probably because the 
opulence was not fat but a glowing testament to the richness 
of things. For his own pious attachment to the actual, Williams 
has needed a certain kind of language, a language near to 
things, closing the gap between subject and object, cutting 
away all the distorting nebula from feeiings and attitudes. Above 
all, a language that will redeem us (he hopes) from past 
fixations: ‘No creed but clarity ’. Williams would be pleased 
to feel that he, like Miss Moore, has spent years wiping soiled 
words or cutting them clean out, removing the aureoles that 
have been pasted about them, or taking them bodily from 
greasy contexts. He has no interest in Beauty. 

Only in Language, in Speech, and in what greasy speech 
does to our lives. Williams has taken as a paradigm of this 
tragedy the fall of Sam Patch, the great diver whose body, in 
the supreme test, wavered when he jumped 125 feet from the 
falls of the Genesee River on November 13th, 1826. His body 
wavered in the air: speech had failed him: ‘the word had been 
drained of its meaning’. Which we would translate to include 
the defeat of communication, the divorce of art from life, the 
boiling of pearls, the corruption of society. Sam Patch failed; 
we succumb to a degraded sense of the Word. In Convivio 
Williams refers to 


the liars who decree laws 
with no purpose other than to make a screen 
of them for larceny, murder — for our 
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murder, we who salute the word and would 
have it clean, full of sharp movement. 






Williams has always recognized his enemies, and it is part of 
his rhetoric to insist that they must be ours too if we are to 
redeem ourselves. Knowing this we share his motive: 

































I must 
find my meaning and lay it, white 
beside the sliding water: myself — 
comb out the language — or succumb. 


This language which Williams seeks, at its simplest it isa | 
language agile in providing vivid simulations of the thing seen, | 
done, said, suffered. But in its severest test it must yield up the 
new thing made, not the managed poem but the Invention. 
And there is nothing iconoclastic about this. Williams knows | 
that poems quite unlike his own have been written and that | 
some of them are masterpieces; he knows that and glories in it. 
What he wants is A NEW MEASURE CONSONANT WITH OUR DAY. | 
He has spoken of ‘an approach to a possible continent, such } 
poems as would signalize a complete break with the past, fit 
to lay beside the work of the past which they would thus | 
affirm by their newness’. And again: ‘It may be said that I 
wish to destroy the past. It is precisely a service to tradition, 
honoring it and serving it that is envisioned and intended by 
my attack, and not disfigurement — confirming and enlarging 
its application.’ What he wants is that invention which will 
clarify our time and, in its integrity, enact a tribute to other 
inventions in other times: 

| 


Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 
to strike, quiet to wait, 

sleepless. 


. .. through metaphor to reconcile 
the people and the stones. 
Compose. (No ideas 

but in things) Invent! 

Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the rocks. 
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True, Williams has sometimes imagined he saw saxifrage when 
he was looking at, say, the poems of Rexroth, and he probably 
sees in Eli Siegel one of the Chosen Few. But we need not 
hold him too closely to account for these mirages; they do 
not disprove the value of a flower that splits rocks. 

Nor do they provide an excuse for ignoring Williams. A man 
who sets out to write the moral history of his country may be 
allowed a few local errors. Besides, what is crucial is the motive 
of the endeavour, and its direction. It is absurd to think that 
Williams has been wasting fifty years in a one-sided battle with 
Europe; there is no shadow-boxing here. What he has been 
fighting is not Europe herself but America’s reluctance to see 
her own true image. He fights not to destroy Europe but to 
define America. Hence he emphasizes one pattern of early 
American experience out of many, the conflict between 
‘reliance on the prevalent conditions of place and the over- 
riding of an unrelated authority’, Europe. The American 
effort, he argues, has been to appraise the real through the 
maze of a cut-off and imposed culture from Europe. (I imagine 
if Williams were to endorse any particular slant in American 
historical scholarship it would be Frederick Jackson Turner’s, 
in The Significance of the Frontier in American History.) Hence his 
exaltation of those writers who, like himself, have declared 
their American Independence; notably Freneau, Poe, 
Whitman: 


In America we had and still have an unformed, more or 
less anonymous language which, among our writers, Whitman 
was the first to perceive and to act upon with firmness and 
decision — to break down the old forms... 


Thus Williams at a very late stage in a tradition of self-con- 
scious nationality that goes back beyond Samuel Adams; it 
includes Bryant, Channing, Emerson, Poe, Whitman, Melville, 
and several writers up to Mencken. Here is Melville in the 
essay on Hawthorne: 


Let us away with this leaven of literary flunkeyism toward 
England. If either must play the flunkey in this thing, let 
England do it, not us. 


The teaching had become belligerent at that stage: Williams 
is more careful with the facts. No chauvinist: 
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Because a thing is American or related to the immediate 
conditions it is not therefore to be preferred to the finished 
product of another culture. 


What he wants is the finished product of American culture; 
and there is no denying his own contribution to that end. To 
read widely in his work is to realize that he has done some- 
thing new in American literature; something which he (though 
not the greatest poet in the language) was able to do because 
he saw what had to be done and the time was ripe: he had the 
luck, and just enough talent to seize the chance. Hugh Kenner 
has described it, with American vigour: 


Dr Williams is the first American writer to discover, not 
the phases of America that reflect what was in Europe, but 
the core of America that is itself, new, and so far unvocal. 


The core, the source, the root: this is the concern of Jn the 
American Grain, many of the Essays, of Paterson, and The Great 
American Novel. The people of Paterson move around, without 
motive, inarticulate, because they do not understand them- 
selves, not understanding their origin, their source. Williams 
is concerned to show that there is something under the soil, 
roots which (understood) give new life and meaning. Hence 
his unacademic resuscitations of Columbus, Cortez, the found- 
ing of Quebec, the Mayflower, Aaron Burr; his inspired cribbing 
from Cotton Mather, from Franklin’s Information to those who 
would remove to America, from William Nelson’s History of the 
City of Paterson and the County of Passaic. Hence his devoted 
elucidation of James Otis, Patrick Henry, William Bartram, 
Crévecoeur, Freneau, his hymns to Jefferson, Franklin, 
Washington and (in his own world) Alfred Stieglitz. But his- 
tory does not explain everything; there is still, as part of the 
core, the irrational, the things we have to include to represent 
all we do not understand. So, in Paterson, Williams inserts a 
few letters which have nothing to do with the ‘story’, but 
which are qualitatively apt, standing for the impalpable 
something which inhabits the real. It all fits in. 

But where? And how? Many readers of Williams have felt 
that he is too short on organization, on large-scale manipula- 
tions issuing from a coherent penetration of experience. True, 
his manipulations often seem to be fragmentary epiphanies (as 
in So much depends) and yet I should be surprised to find that 
they are not determined by some Idea, some Universal, of 
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which they are partial enactments. Recall that it was Williams 
who wrote: 


It is hard to say what makes a poem good, but if it is not 
in the detail of its construction, it is in nothing. If the detail 
of the construction is not to the smallest particular distin- 
guished, the whole poem might as well be thrown out. 


It is difficult to reconcile this with the great big lumpkin who, 
we are told, wouldn’t be caught dead in the company of an 
idea. There is on my side the evidence of such poems as Tract, 
These, Dedication for a Plot of Ground, The Lonely Street, A Coronal. 
There is Williams’s life-long devotion to craft, to measure, to 
the resources of speech, to a redeeming language. And behind 
all this there is his vigorous idea of culture. Just listen to him 
talking about it: 


The burning need of a culture is not a choice to be made 
or not made, voluntarily, any more than it can be satisfied by 
loans. It has to be where it arises, or everything related to the 
life there ceases. It isn’t a thing: it’s an act. If it stands still, 
it is dead. It is the realization of the qualities of a place in 
relation to the life which occupies it; embracing everything 
involved, climate, geographic position, relative size, history, 
other cultures — as well as the character of its sands, flowers, 
minerals and the condition of knowledge within its borders. 
It is the act of lifting these things into an ordered and utilized 
whole which is culture. It isn’t something left over afterward. 
That is the record only. The act is the thing. It can’t be 


escaped or avoided if life is to go on. It is in the fullest sense 
that which is fit. 


This is not the writing of a fuddy-duddy; these are deep 
matters, to be ignored at our peril, and Williams refuses to 
ignore them. In fact, what he has undertaken to provide (in 
poems, essays, fiction, drama) is a grammar of American 
culture; American because that is what he has at hand and 
knows best and cares most about, not because he thinks it 
the richest culture ever achieved. I do not claim that it is a 
perfect grammar; it omits too much, despite its profusion. For 
one thing, to place beside it Eliot’s Notes towards the Definition 
of Culture is to see that Williams’s grammar lacks a focal 
religious perspective; and I am of Eliot’s party in this respect. 
But I revere Williams — and Stevens — for what they have 
carved out from what they had in hand; without evasion or 
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falsification. A Grammar of Culture without benefit of Clergy: 
I have no temptation to sneer. 


* * * 


To delight: ‘style is ingratiation’. Williams’s best poems 
delight the mind because they penetrate the behaviour of 
things by means of a language lithe, actual, close to the 
behaviour of speech. Chaucer, Wyatt, Greville, Browning, 
Pound; but Williams needed the support of someone nearer 
home, Whitman, someone who would sustain him in the 
belief that the diction and idiom and pronunciation of American 
speech constituted a new language, American as distinct from 
English and sometimes as opposed to English. And Williams 
would say, as Whitman said in a passage which Mencken 
cited as a slogan in The American Language : 


The appetite of the people of These States, in popular 
speeches and writings, is for unhemmed latitude, coarseness, 
directness, live epithets, expletives, words of opprobrium, 
resistance . . . I like limber, lasting, fierce words. 


Williams has picked up these words nearby: 


I live where I live and acknowledge no lack of opportunity 
because of that to be alert to facts, to the music of events, of 
words, of the speech of people about me. As well as to the 
speech of the muse, the intangible perfection of all excellent 
verse. 


The task in hand, then — to use this speech as substance of a 
new measure consonant with our day, not for the ‘music’ but 
for the sake of modes of consciousness otherwise dumb: ‘It is in 
the newness of a live speech that the new line exists undis- 
covered.’ 

That was twenty-five years ago. Williams now believes that 
he has discovered this new measure, that he happened on it 
in Paterson II, the passage beginning 


The descent beckons 
as the ascent beckoned 
Memory is a kind 


of accomplishment 


What does it amount to? Here is a recent passage, from To 
Daphne and Virginia : 
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The smell of the heat is boxwood 
when rousing us 
a movement of the air 
stirs our thoughts 
that had no life in them 
to a life, a life in which 
two women agonize: 
to live and to breathe is no less. 
Two young women. 
The box odor 
is the odor of that of which 
partaking separately, 
each to herself 


I partake also 
. separately. 


Williams counts each of these short lines as a foot. What he 
wants is ‘a relatively stable foot, not a rigid one’, a foot expanded 
to allow a freer handling of the measure. He talks a lot about 
Einstein, and there I do not understand him, though I assume 
he knows his man. To my ear the only thing the lines of the 
new measure have in common is duration, and the determining 
factor would seem to be that the measure moves in phrases, 
close to speech, with the free movement of rhetorical stresses as 
counterpoint. Or so I understand it. The words have the 
movement, the pattern, of bars in music; each bar may 
contain any number of syllables, in keeping with the tendency 
of the language (even the English language!) ‘to squeeze units 
into relatively equal time spans’. The pattern gets its dynamics, 
after this, from the discreet use of internal rhymes, assonance, 
complex alliteration, and pauses. Thus the pause of depressed 
insight before the second ‘separately’; the defining of the life 
of Daphne and Virginia as a weathering of agones. Again: 
I have two sons, 
the husbands of these women 
who live also 
in a world of love, 
apart. 
Shall this odor of box in the heat 
not also touch them 
fronting a world of women 
from which they are 
debarred 
by the very scents which draw them on 
against easy access? 
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This is verse at least as well written as distinguished prose. The 
measure is just sufficiently there to enforce discipline and to 
ensure that the writing (and the consciousness behind it) will 
be scrupulous, exact. And the pattern, established, allows 
Williams to lay down the single, final word ‘apart’ and to have 
its bar filled up with a pause of sorrowful recognition, without 
rancour. And there is the quite different load placed upon 
‘debarred’. Williams is using a measure not to intensify but 
to control, to test the feeling as it meets the edge of the lan- 
guage. In Kenner’s version: “That the cadence in which words 
move controls the degree of meaning they yield up, and that 
words set in Jersey speech rhythms mean less but mean it 
with greater finality, is Williams’s chief technical perception.’ 

The ‘propriety of cadence’ which Charles Tomlinson has 
admired in Williams is a constant delight. And I am gratified 
too by Williams’s touching faith — even though I do not share 
it — that everything he sees, hears, tastes, is important for that 
very reason. Everything is important, but not because of a 
chance encounter with Williams’s senses. And yet a poet had 
better have that excess than any other, even if it spawns a 
few pretentious trivia like The Young Housewife. Williams’s 
life-work is, among other things, a huge diary which like most 
diaries contains a certain proportion of expendable matter; 
the thing to do with these notations (such as The Locust Tree 
in Flower, or This is just to say) is to read them with sympathy 
and pass on. Likewise when, as in Ballad of Faith, Williams is 
spitting out his latest obsessions just to be rid of the taste. 

The man is only human, and his humanity is a delight. Also 
his willingness to risk moving from strongholds. Williams 
probably remained an Imagist longer than his reputation could 
well afford, and there are some readers who still feel that they 
need only affix the label and move off. True, many of his poems 
proceed under their own impetus (and its pride) as a phalanx 
of concretions, and lest there should be any unpleasantness 
between Image and Idea, Williams generally lets it be known 
that Image is his favourite son and that, if necessary, he will 
intervene on his behalf. He is a very Kantian poet indeed. But 
in the best poems there is no disagreement between the two; in 
To Waken an Old Lady, or These, or The Widow’s Lament in 
Springtime. In such poems the concretions are there in all their 
richness, and the Idea is accorded plenary enactment. 

Much of Williams’s writing is sharp, assertive; he rarely 
tries to persuade by appearing urbane; if he has a bedside 
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manner he keeps it for his patients. But even in his prose — 
which he writes to discourage our persistence in error — he often 
writes with remarkable tenderness. Here is part of the prose 
elegy called The American Background : 


It was Jefferson who, when President, would walk to his 
office in the mud, out of principle, and walk home again 
ignoring the mud, as against the others who would ride. And 
at the same time it was Jefferson who, recognizing the 
imperious necessity for other loveliness to lay beside his own, 
such as it was, would inquire whether or not it might be 
possible, in securing a gardener, to get one who could at the 
same time play the flute. His home at Monticello, with its 
originality, good taste, with its distinctive local quality, is 
one of the few places where the two cultural strains approach 
in our history, where they consciously draw together. But 
Jefferson’s idea would be sadly snowed under. 

* * * 


To teach, to delight, to move: I have a little theory: about 
Williams which may explain — if nothing else — why I find his 
work moving. He seems to me, despite all contrary indications, 
a Paleface, very much a highbrow (witness his committed 
devotion to the craft of language, the nearest modern equiva- 
lent of Henry James on fiction) — but a Paleface dissatisfied 
with this condition because it seems somehow a bit thin, a bit 
too English, too far removed from a local, immediate American 
context. Hence his rush to exalt the Redskin, the frontiersman, 
taking this warmer role unto himself by fiat. Hence his reluc- 
tance to effect a direct entry to ideas — except in necessary 
polemic. Hence his distrust of urbanity, his distaste for ‘Rev. 
Eliot’, his snarling essays (sounding off), his insistence on mak- 
ing discussions of literature earthy, barbaric, sexy. It is my 
understanding that Williams, by temperament, is closer to 
Henry James than to Whitman, and that his dissatisfaction with 
this temper makes him adopt the accoutrements of Daniel 
Boone. Daniel Boone was a fine man too. 

It is a moving predicament. What Williams admires is, deep 
down, what we all admire — achievement. Williams moves his 
audience not by hoisting himself to a Grand Style but by 
offering instances, mainly from American history, of excep- 
tional achievement. What he seeks, what we seek, is an image 
of wholeness, of ‘perfection’, and even an image of heroic failure 
will serve. In the American Grain has Franklin, Columbus, Boone, 
Washington, Lincoln. Paterson IV has Madame Curie to take 
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the place of Yeats’s Major Gregory. Two Pendants has ‘Elena’. 
And, outside the poems, there is Herbert Clark, a princely 
example, devoting his life to the elimination of the yellow fever 
mosquito in the Central American jungle. And there are others. 

Williams’s writing, then, has body, substance; he has no 
interest in finding different ways of saying precious little. 
There are large issues involved which he understands better 
than most. Part of what he understands, part of what he 
teaches, is that life is important, that human beings are 
important, that the dignity of a human being depends on his 
power of moral choice. I cannot cite chapter and verse for this, 
but it seems to me to be deeply involved in his work. It sounds 
traditional, and perhaps Williams is more traditional than we 
have assumed. True, by temperament he is more interested 
in achieving the new than in making obeisance to the old, but 
he knows the difference between being emancipated and being 
merely unbuttoned. He wants freedom but not Caliban’s 
freedom; he wants freedom to invent new forms, epiphanies 
of our time. And surely there can be few things more moving 
than the labour of such a man toward clarity, self-knowledge, 
understanding. 
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Thoughts Outside England 


East: The Rigours of Serenity 
[a South-East Asian Round Table is in session, dis- 


cussing the cultural revolution in Asia caused by ‘the 
impact of technological progress on its ancient traditions 
and ways of life’. 

From the way some people talk (not least, some western 
people), one would suppose that the East has been invaded 
by a horde of western robots systematically smashing up its 
profound and beautiful traditions and monuments. Few 
things are more irritating than to hear well-dressed gentlemen, 
in the comfort of lush western automobiles, deploring the 
passing of ‘the good old days’. One would like to hear from the 
peasants on this score; but it seems they are still living in the 
good old days and haven’t yet been rendered articulate by a 
university education. (I wonder whether they get any of that 
free milk and ice-cream, labelled “To the Thai People from 
their friends the American People’, which arrives in lorry-loads 
at the university just before classes are due to begin? I once 
suggested to my students that these nourishing articles should 
rather go to the poor people of Thailand. They replied, with 
calm creamy grins, ‘We are the poor people.’) 

Professor F. S. C. Northrop takes a less simple view, of course. 
A western plane has brought him from Yale to Bangkok, and 
another invention of the restless West is now making him 
almost audible to the gathering of eastern students. He poses 
the burning question thus: how can the western spiritual values, 
which underlie the secular laws, which underlie the technology, 
be rendered assimilable by the spiritual values of the recipient 
eastern country? For, if this isn’t achieved, then — the speaker 
mentions a Latin-American country in which the adoption 
of encyclopaedist-Anglo-American concepts merely resulted in 
a democratic fagade lightly spread over a sequence of military 
coups... 

Professor Northrop feels that the likeliest means to this true 
assimilation lies, in the present case, in an appeal to the Buddhist 
conception of the individual self as simply a fragment of the 
universal self. For this conception would seem to administer a 
sharp slap to excessively individualist and hierarchical notions 
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(though have these in fact been kept down under Buddhism, 
by and large?) and to provide an ‘in’ for the western conception 
of democracy. 

Possibly some of this careful reasoning is lost on an audience 
which (in my own humbler experience) is not prone to engage 
in careful reasoning over any considerable length. But the 
audience certainly responds to the speaker when, throwing his 
arms wide open, he cries: ‘Don’t make your country into a 
poor imitation of America! Hold on to your serenity — I beg 
you — hold on to your oriental calm!’ We all respond to that, of 
course. Because — quite apart from the winning modesty of the 
American attitude towards poor imitations of America — we 
know that the East will hold on to their natural resources and 
their massive populations and their strategic positions. And we 
hope that they will hold on to their serenity as well. 

The lecture over, I sweat my way slowly through the fan- 
tastic traffic - the same problem: eastern roads failing to 
assimilate western vehicles — as serene as anyone can be, whose 
body and soul vacillate nervously between bottom gear, brake 
and bumpers. Trams ring their bells in perpetual emergency; 
taxis perform miracles of infiltration (I was told that intending 
taxi-drivers had to pass a special test before receiving their 
driving licences. ‘Ah, specially difficult,’ I remarked. ‘No,’ was 
the answer, ‘Specially easy’); and pedicabs pop out of every 
pot-hole, their brakes (purposely never oiled? Something 
traditional here?) screeching like mangled dogs. And one 
would admire more wholeheartedly the serenity with which 
young and old drift across the roads were it not undemocratic 
to knock pedestrians down. 

No sooner have I reached home — that haven of peace, and, 
indeed, Thai architects seem as brilliant and as much at ease 
in the new western styles as in their own traditional manner - 
than a crisis develops. My small daughter is bitten by a serene 
oriental dog. First of all the dog’s owner, conscience-stricken by 
his failure to have the animal inoculated against rabies, has 
to be pulled together with a glass of whisky. I then rush off to 
the doctor. A splendid sunset fades into plain dusk, and I fail 
to notice the large pit in the middle of the doctor’s lane, thus 
knocking another ten pounds off the value of my second-hand 
car (which represents a lifetime’s savings). We are advised to 
watch the dog carefully for eight days. 

The child is still upset by this odd behaviour on the part of 
her old canine friend and obviously needs an early bed. 
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Some very jolly music breaks out in the house opposite. 
Drums and pipes and that Thai instrument, the ranad, which 
resembles the xylophone (or vice versa). A wedding? A birth- 
day? ‘Ah!’ exclaims the dog’s owner, who has waited in terror 
for our return from the doctor and is now halfway through his 
second dose of tonic, ‘A funeral! That sequence is only played 
when someone has died!’ 

We go out into the street, and true enough, the coffin is 
visible. (Or would be visible, but for the rather grand canopy 
hung over it.) 

Too late we perceive that the child has deserted her supper 
and sneaked up behind. ‘A birthday party’, we tell her, as 
she has not yet managed to reconcile herself to the fact of other 
people’s mortality. 

(Oddly enough, our servants tell us later in the evening that 
it is a birthday party. But then the next day the British Council 
driver, an inscrutable wise-looking non-English-speaking per- 
son, rules that it is the celebratory ritual for a new house, as in 
fact the house is. After three days of continuous drumming- 
and-xylophoning, however, the truth is established: it is a 
funeral, and only the fact that the family isn’t very rich prevents 
the music — we once thought it jolly — from going on for another 
five days. The lack of intimacy with one’s own customs which 
these misinterpretations indicate rather shocks us. But perhaps 
it is due, in the case of the driver, to the disruptive influence 
of the western internal combustion engine — or even of working 
for the British Council — and, in the case of our servants, to 
the vulgar foreign ambiance of the refrigerator and the mop 
and, no doubt, us.) 

At midnight the child is still awake. The funeral party - 
birthday party, as we believed it to be at this stage — is getting 
gayer and gayer. She is lying on her back, knees drawn up, 
eyes wide open, bland of expression, like some Buddha toppled 
over by the rough west wind of technology. Alarmed, I prod 
her, and she grunts briefly. Waving a hand benignly in the 
direction of the house, ‘What foolish people,’ she says, for- 
givingly, serenely. (But then, she doesn’t know how fractious 
she is going to be tomorrow.) ‘Why do they make all that music? 
The dead man won’t be able to hear it.’ So one of us, at any 
rate, wasn’t taken in. During the short pauses in the music, 
the dogs bay resentfully, one after another, circling Bangkok. 

Arriving almost in time for my eight o’clock class at the 
university the next morning, on Antony and Cleopatra, 1 notice 
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several of the students who had attended Professor Northrop’s 
lecture. (He and the other Round Table participants have 
flown to Angkor Wat, a notable monument, not only not 
destroyed by the encyclopaedist French but actually rescued 
by them. I am wishing I was there. If I sold the car. . .) 
I mention, not in utter calmness, the funeral/birthday/new 
house music and ask my class how this squares with the 
oriental serenity, etc., to which they have been so urgently 
advised to hold on. They laugh gently, serenely. I am driven 
to relate the story of the dog, exaggerating somewhat the size 
of the bite. They laugh again, still serenely, though rather 
more loudly. 
‘Sorry I mentioned it . . . Act iv, Scene 10, line 26. 


‘Triple-turn’d whore, “tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice. . . 


999 


What a relief, not being serene just for a while! 
D. J. ENRIGHT. 


West: Rome under the Rain 


sheets of water falling with a roar of rivers on the glass 

aquarium roof outside my bedroom window. And it rained 
all day. The rain poured from the gutters of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, streamed down the fagade on to the steps and then 
rolled into the car park in the piazza. It whipped against the 
statue of the elephant that brings luck and against the rounded 
shell of the Pantheon, washing the pitted Roman brick until it 
looked like wet blotting paper. It reduced the election posters 
on the hoardings to pulp. And it washed away all the news - 
Princess Margaret and Townsend, who are the heritage of the 
West, Roger Peyrefitte’s trial for abusing the Pope, the Bishop 
of Prato’s trial for abusing the sausage manufacturer, and 
Togliatti’s illness. All day people stood in alcoves and in 
doorways looking out at the sheet of rain and muttering 
macché or bo, timing themselves before making a rush out on to 
the narrow pavements of the streets, under umbrellas or with 
their overcoats over their heads. 

My hotel is in the heart of old clerical Rome and years ago 
it used to be full of visiting monsignori and laymen like Monta- 
lembert and the religious art dealer in Les Caves du Vatican. As 
late as the thirties it used to look very dusty and cobwebby 
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inside, like the cassock of a snuff-taking priest. But now, 
though the peach-coloured outer walls are the same as ever, 
those peach-coloured walls of eternal Rome that stare back 
eternally at the hard grey facades of the churches, inside there 
has been a moderate degree of Americanization. The Latin 
plaque about the pleasure of Pius IX Pont. Max. is faced by a 
modernized office for the portieri and the woodwork is natty 
like the uniforms. Yet many, most of these people — German, 
French, Swiss, Americans — are pilgrims and they arrive from 
their coaches like drowning birds. Here and there is a priest 
with them looking nordic and skinned in his black coat and 
trousers. Perhaps he will go and buy a cassock and a flat 
furry hat at Calabresi’s, the ecclesiastical furnishers across the 
piazza; or some vestments at that establishment beyond the 
fountain (Clemens Pont. Max.) and facing the Pantheon: 
Artigianato Sacro, Paramenti Sacri. This sacred artigianate, or 
something like it, must have existed in the piazza since the 
pre-Christian era. Containers for the lustral water, the incense 
and the thuribles, the wool for the altar garlands, not to men- 
tion the vestments for the priests, must have all been needed 
for the ceremonies in the Pantheon of Agrippa. 

Inside, the Pantheon is pretty silly. Of course it is now an 
ordinary church; only in the nineteenth century they started 
burying the bewhiskered kings and the corseted queens of 
Italy there. The tombs of these new-rich kings from the north 
swear against the curves of the coffered dome. They represent 
an episode transient like the pianola in history — or the rubble- 
filled backyard, site of the organization for looking after royal 
tombs. It is the priests who keep the continuity, as they mutter 
their sacred words in the language spoken by servants in the 
household of Agrippa. 


* * * 


‘One thing I would like to know,’ said X, a Roman, gloomily, 
as he looked out of the window on to the drenched piazza 
where an Italian priest with an obsequious smile was holding 
an umbrella over a black bishop; ‘why have there got to be 
priests? Why priests? Don’t you think the world could have 
been organized without priests? When you think of it they are 
an extraordinary thing. No? Of course I know there are more 
priests here than is usual in places, and then there is Quello li” — 
and he put his thumb over his shoulder — ‘who is a fatto storico’ 
~ and his eyes darkened for a Risorgimento rage. 
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Quello li is a way of referring to the Supreme Pontiff whose 
cupola dominates everything, so that however fast the city 
grows, er cupolone only seems to get bigger. And (on the practical 
or petit-bourgeois level) everyone knows the alternative is 
Communist priests and their Pope in the Kremlin, which 
explains election results in Italy. 

But enough of this. The subject of Rome electrifies an 
almost schizophrenic condition of love-hate in me, as it does for 
many of my Italian friends. The feeling of love-hate is like one 
for a woman whom one suspects of going off whoring now and 
again. One is furious, jealous, even murderous; but there she 
is, sous la peau. One talks incoherently about her until one 
bores one’s friends — about the secret love-hate that has 
gnawed at one almost since one can remember. ‘One’, of course, 
means ‘I’. Can it be exorcized? But who goes to a pyscho- 
analyst about his rage with his mistress? 


* * * 


To make things worse, two of my egos began their old 
wrangle inside me, the Rome ego and the London ego. The 
two egos despise one another as if they were European nationals. 
They have two different sets of friends who never meet. Both 
egos, like everything in Europe, are provincial. The Rome ego 
is affectionate, polite and unreliable. It is talkative, frank and 
confiding beyond the limits of dignity: as naked as a worm. It 
says things that sound shocking when put into the puritan 
language whose grammar it knows best, things about life that 
could be thrown aside in the after-dinner conversation of a 
monsignore. It bathes in an almost Byzantine scepticism 
regarding what can be done about the world, it always expects 
the worst; yet, save for the occasional scirocco, it lives in a state 
of almost glandular euphoria. It feels rich with aluminium 
coins. It can stand for hours talking in a piazza with the 
world’s champion standers who are surely the Romans (though 
they do not suffer from varicose veins). It has a pathological 
prejudice against commerce (it loathed the Business Number) 
and every time it receives a cheque it becomes secretive, like 
Saint Loup emerging from the whorehouse. 

The Rome ego is jealous of the London ego for speaking 
English so incomparably better than Italian; and at the same 
time contemptuous because the English accent is that of a 
declining province (Oxford style). The London ego is condi- 
tioned about outward things as much as inner ones. It is 
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cautious about suits with tiger stripes and trousers that are 
either two wide or too narrow. It refuses to buy an old Etonian 
tie in the via Arenula (350 lire) on the trivial grounds that it 
was not at Eton. It would develop an ulcer if it put the flags of 
countries it has been to on the back of its car. It worries about 
social conditions and it cannot digest its food in South Italy 
if it finds a starving family standing outside the trattoria 
watching it eat. Its mind works in a pragmatic as opposed to 
a-prioristic way and it always looks for the reasonable road in 
politics, the road of evolution rather than revolution. And it is 
disturbed by wild and passionate talk . . . 

TERTIUM QuID. This is an invalid way of writing and 
behind it there is a kind of fabricated literary persona whom I 
do not like. 


EGOS (R. and L.) Neither do we. So we will put an end to this 
bit. 

* * - 

Fuori, piove. 1 am haunted by some lines by Eugenio Montale 
about a storm on the Amiata where the rain tumbles on to the 
cottage roof, and outside, somewhere, there is Love. I tried to 
remember more lines of the poem but couldn’t succeed. While 
I was trying to think I washed a shirt and put it on the mode- 
rately warm pipes to dry. It is not warm enough in the room 
for a hyperborean man. Italians have a staggering power of 
enduring cold compared with northerners. In Rome they have 
a myth that there is no such thing as winter and they sit, or 
stand, around for hours in their stony apartments and cafés 
chatting happily. But as soon as the weather picks up they 
mop their brows and say che caldo! Their stone floors, their 
iced drinks, their holidays are all planned for reducing the 
heat. Yet they love the sun and hate the rain. Yesterday, when 
the rain paused for an hour, I saw two hundred men standing 
in Piazza Rotonda, all looking in the same direction. What 
was it? A bus queue? A political meeting? Not a bit of it. 
They were standing in the place where the sun would be 
shining if It came out, looking over the Pantheon up to where 
It ought to be. 

Fuori, piove. 1 am completely stuck and the other lines that 
come into my head have nothing to do with the Amiata: 


Convenne rege aver che discernesse 
Della vera cittade almen la torre. 


Where is the association of ideas? It would be difficult to 
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discern the tower of any city, true or false, through this rain, 
even if my window didn’t give on to the glass aquarium roof. 
Then Dante, of course, when he wrote those lines, was suffering 
from his typical sarcastic rage and love-hate about Rome and 
bloody Pontiffs. But behind all this there is something different. 
On my table I have two books which I have been thinking 
about on and off for months. They are both works of something 
that might be called genius if the word were still charged 
properly. And they are both going to appear in English this 
year and soon you will all be talking about them. One is Boris 
Pasternak’s Dr Zivago,* the other is Teilhard de Chardin’s 
Le Phénoméne Humain.t Both, in their utterly different ways, con- 
verge to discern at least the tower of the true city? That is the 
way, I suspect, that the subconscious was working. Anyway, 
they are books that make it impossible to see the world quite as 
before. And this is said by a man whose age is middle — the age 
when pomposity and hardening of the spiritual arteries sets in. 

Pasternak’s book is the best piece of writing we have had 
from Russia for at least forty years: an 800-page vision, by a 
great poet, of the vicissitudes of his country during the most 
crucial epoch in modern history, written with a kind of pietas 
and liturgical feeling for man and nature which has almost 
disappeared from contemporary literature. It is a monument 
of humanism that disconcerts us by reminding us that Russia 
and the Russian people are still there behind all the clichés of 
politicians and journalists, and still capable of a masterpiece. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s book is an almost visionary explana- 
tion of the universe in terms of evolution from the earliest 
Stuff to Man to-day, with glimpses still further ahead into time. 
Written by a biologist who has inherited the spirit of Pascal’s 
Pensées, it seems to me to render hopelessly out of date the 
narrow enslavement to history by which our thought is bogged 
down; and, despite his extraordinary creaky style, it is the best 
poem about the universe from the vast stellar spaces to the 
minute constructions of matter that I have ever read. 


* * * 


The rain is still pouring and rattling on the glass roof outside 
my window. Ma, dov’é la primavera? 


* Feltrinelli, Milan. 
¢ Editions du Seuil, Paris. 
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Out and About 


Wit and Whimsy at the Royal Court Theatre 


HAT we really need is an article assessing the im- 
\ V portance of the Royal Court Theatre as the centre of a 
theatrical revival. Ignorance prevents me attempting 
it and no one else has volunteered to write it. The subject is a 
rich one. I have read surprising reports in the newspapers 
about the devotees of Sloane Square actually punching each 
others’ heads for the sake of ideas. There have been rumours of 
anti-monarchist and anti-religious propaganda. Miss Doris 
Lessing’s play enjoyed a succés d’estime, and the next day I read 
that she uses a folded newspaper as a wedge to keep her flat door 
shut. Mr Colin Wilson’s was, astonishingly, rejected and he 
strode over the cliffs of Devon to calm his righteous anger. 
Mr Stuart Holroyd’s was, apparently, full of blood. Mr John 
Osborne has taken off from Sloane Square to become a house- 
hold name among the nations and, when last heard of, was 
attending a luxurious Cockney river-party in New York. All 
these things have happened and I know no more about them 
than can be gathered from reading Mr Osborne’s plays in cold 
print and a perusal of Declaration. I have missed the central 
theatrical phenomenon with which they are all connected, 
and my only excuse is that I have to take two buses to get to 
the Royal Court Theatre; I have to change from the populous, 
rowdy, homely 16, plying between Cricklewood and Victoria, 
to the smart 137, which goes down Sloane Street and up 
the King’s Road. It is not the sudden rise in status which 
worries me; I hope I am by now sufficiently a man of the world 
to get on to a smart bus without embarrassment. It is the 
tiresome necessity of changing. Why go anywhere — if it means 
taking two buses? Why not sit still and work out your own 
philosophy, as you are always meaning to do? 
However, when Mr N. F. Simpson’s two plays came on 
again, I felt I ought to exert myself, because they were said to 
be so intelligent. I should point out, to encourage faint-hearted 
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travellers, that the Royal Court Theatre is cheek by jowl with a 
pub, which gives the impression of being much larger than the 
theatre, so that art and alcohol are found together in something 
like the correct, contemporary proportions. Having arrived 
neurotically early, I sat in this pub over a bottle of Bass and 
watched the habitués. They were mostly young and advanced, 
and divided up into two categories, the earnest and the 
sophisticated. The earnest had the St Germain-des-Prés look, 
now extinct in Paris. There were four of them near me, two 
men and two women, and one of the young men was explaining 
the obscenities in a recent production. ‘Take the word —,’ he 
said, ‘that obviously means a —’, and the other three nodded 
studiously. Leaning against the bar was a ravishing young 
woman of the opposite kind in a sort of sleeveless mohair shirt 
that came down to her knees and would have damned a saint. I 
had just read in the papers that Mr Billy Graham had declared 
himself in favour of the sack because it took the sex out of dress. 
I looked at the young woman for a moment and let my mind 
dwell on the beauty of this utterance. The other people in the 
pub seemed to have nothing to do with the theatre. They were 
mostly those touching middle-aged couples that you find in the 
corners of all pubs, quiet and slightly smiling, sozzled with 
masculine Guinness and female gin and the Indian summer of 
illegitimate love. 

Mr Simpson’s first play, The Resounding Tinkle, fitted in 
perfectly with the Englishness of this setting. The action takes 
place in a suburban sitting-room, where a typical childless 
couple are arguing, in that sub-Cockney whine which is even 
less lyrical than Lancashire or Yorkshire dialect, about an 
elephant that has been delivered to their semi-detached in 
their absence. They are in the habit of keeping a new elephant 
every year, but this one is too big, so they eventually exchange it 
for a serpent that has been sent to someone further up the 
street. There is a long discussion of the appropriate names for 
elephants and serpents, and an irritated conversation on the 
telephone with a do-gooder who wants to provide eagles with 
spectacles so that they can see their prey without eye-strain. 
Someone knocks at the door and asks the husband to form a 
government. An uncle arrives, having travelled up from the 
country to listen to the religious service on the radio. He has 
changed his sex. As a pick-me-up after the fatigues of the journey 
she is given a little book of poems to read. The wireless service is 
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voluptuously intoned gibberish. The female uncle leaves, after 
another little tot consisting of a piece of prose cut from a book. 
The wireless begins repeating or anticipating the conversation 
between husband and wife, and you feel that the whole cycle 
of argument and discussion could recur indefinitely. 

Mr Simpson has revealed in a newspaper interview that he 
was not aware of Ionesco when he wrote his play. If one did 
not know this, one would say that it is an application of the 
Ionesco shock technique to English suburbia. The absurd is 
being consistently used to explode the dreariness of the con- 
ventional world. The elephant is, I suppose, love of animals 
carried to the extreme and also the animal part of human 
nature, which has been evacuated, leaving only a dried husk. 
The reading of poems, instead of having a drink, is a way of 
emphasizing by inversion the weakness of contemporary 
language. The wireless service is nonsense because these people 
live according to dead forms that they long ago ceased to 
understand. The wireless reflects their speech to show that they 
are not individuals but anonymous types. They don’t really 
live; they repeat behaviour patterns. The uncle’s change of sex 
is accepted at once, after a little coo of wonder, as if it were a 
new suit, because all sorts of changes can take place nowadays 
and leave the surface of prosiness unruffled. 

The difficulty, as with Ionesco, is to decide whether the play- 
wright is making a general poetic statement or just standing 
normal situations on their heads one after the other to produce 
a series of local effects. I think deductions can be made from 
the dottiness of The Resounding Tinkle, but I am not sure that 
all the details fit in or that there is any great dramatic body to 
the work. Madness, of course, is more difficult to evaluate at 
first sight than sense. Sense you can grasp by an immediate 
effort of will, but madness has to be left in the memory to see if 
it will endure. The play causes a titillation of amusement and a 
few good laughs, but my feeling a week later is that Mr Simpson 
may be more calculating than deeply humorous. 

The second item, The Hole, made me think of Ionesco, plus 
Beckett, plus a throw-back to German Expressionism. A tramp 
has dossed down next to a hole in the road. He says there is a 
cathedral at the bottom of the hole and that he is waiting to see 
the new west window unveiled. Three passers-by peer into the 
hole and see various things there — different games in progress, 
fish swimming in aquaria, a political prisoner languishing in 
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his cell, etc. In the background, two Cockney charwomen keep 
up a dialogue about the peculiarities of their respective hus- 
bands, one of whom longs to be like everybody else while the 
other tries to be different. What is the hole? The unconscious 
or both consciousness and unconscious? The tramp is presum- 
ably waiting for the beatific vision. The three passers-by suggest 
the hollowness of the scientific-determinist explanation of life or 
the conventional religious account. The wailing women’s 
voices perpetually define the two extremes of maladjustment. 
At least, that would be my interpretation, although here again 
all the details do not quite seem to fit in. I couldn’t make out 
why some passages were transparently allegorical, while others 
were obscure. I should say that The Hole is both more ambitious 
than The Resounding Tinkle and less successful. The main 
weakness lies in the stage-business of the passers-by coming in 
and out and moving round the hole. It can only be carried off 
by turning them into stylized puppets, and so there is a con- 
stant buzz of activity to cover up the fact that the words need 
no action at all, but are really being intoned as by a stationary 
chorus. The Hole is not a play with characters; it is a vocal 
sextet in rhythmical prose. And, like The Resounding Tinkle, it 
clarifies into the most telling jokes in those parts where it is 
straightforwardly antireligious. The anticollective political 
satire seems rather second-hand and there is a trace of senti- 
mentality in the presentation of the tramp with his ‘private 
vision’ as the one voice that might develop into a sympathetic 
character. 

To sum up, the two pieces produce no shock of acquiescence; 
they only excite the brain without satisfying it, but that, of 
course, is exciting. What these ‘young’ writers are casting 
about for, I am not yet sure. I can see no relationship between 
The Resounding Tinkle and The Entertainer or between Miss 
Doris Lessing and Mr Stuart Holroyd. But geographically and 
psychologically, the Royal Court Theatre is the centre of 
something, and to that centre we must go. 

J. G. w. 


Sense and Censorability 


T is child’s play, of course, to show how ridiculous the 
[e« Chamberlain makes himself when he makes an issue 
of which of two words of four letters or less is to be used to 
refer to the human backside. But the anti-censorship people 
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could make themselves nearly as ridiculous in another way if 
they let us suppose they think such minor irritants have any- 
thing whatever to do with the future of dramatic art in this 
country. Nor will it help them if the impression gets around 
that the people who really care madly for theatrical liberty are 
passionate supporters of the Wolfenden Report, militant 
atheist propagandists and boys who like a bit of bawdy. At 
the Royal Court Theatre the other Sunday night there were 
moments when one had one’s honest doubts. All this blazing 
away in the general direction of the target showed a much 
poorer command of tactics than the Shavian campaign of 
forty years ago, which is rather a depressing thought. 

The case against stage censorship is not that Bowdler is now 
in control and our stage is fast becoming one dark repertory of 
repressions in consequence. It is that compulsory licensing 
is an effective standing deterrent to the composition of new 
plays dealing directly with what are, for obvious reasons, the 
dynamic sources for contemporary drama — controversial 
beliefs, politics and sex. It is quite simply dishonourable to 
allow Graham Greene, at one theatre, to represent rationalists 
as hypocrites, and to deny Samuel Beckett, at another, the 
right to make a satirical reflection on the inefficacy of prayer. 
Few responsible people would mind giving the Chamberlain 
his golden rump for defending decency if he would only lay off 
really serious (not solemn) treatment of important matters. 

As it is, the Lord Chamberlain has made himself such a 
menace by discouraging new playwrights at the time when we 
need them most that his compulsory power has got to be broken 
without more ado. It is monstrous that any newspaper cartoonist 
can ridicule any living politician while no playwright can so 
much as represent one on an English public stage. It is 
intolerable that Sunday newspapers can exploit the smut- 
appeal of sensational homosexual cases while no serious and 
sensitive dramatic treatment of the subject will be allowed 
public performance. It is wicked that any tub-thumper at 
Spouters’ Corner can deride Christianity in the crudest terms 
to a casual crowd of passers-by, while no dramatic author can 
satirize Christian ritual to an adult audience that has paid for 
what it mostly knows it is going to get — unless he adopts the 
transparent fiction that he is referring to an imaginary faith. 
(It would be intelligent of the Churches — which is why one 
fears they won’t — to come out in favour of abolishing the 
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censorship that affords their religion this dubious protection 
from honest criticism.) 

The case for the Chamberlain, put in a gentle, confused and 
palpably sincere way to the Royal Court gathering by Stephen 
Mitchell of the Society of West End Theatre Managers, is that 
one educated despot of ascertainable if arbitrary standards is 
better than a multitude of local lunatics of unpredictable 
eccentricity and inhibition. (In legal theory not even the Lord 
Chamberlain can sell complete protection against the terrors of 
puritanical democracy, but in practice what he says usually 
goes.) Mitchell was all for compulsory licensing and likewise 
freedom for everbody, which made one wonder why he and not 
Maurice Edelman wasn’t the M.P. on the platform. What he 
had in mind was the practical wisdom of a system which, as 
he put it, allowed plays to be banned and seen. He thought the 
Lord Chamberlain was very happy about the club theatres. 
(Ronald Duncan was sure he was hopping mad.) Gerald 
Raffles of Theatre Workshop made two substantial points on 
this. Some theatre clubs had to specialize in censored plays, 
which may attract an undesirable audience. The scales were 
still unfairly weighted against such plays which could neither 
tour nor go into repertory. Edelman had made another: it is 
undesirable to have to support ventures which exist purely in 
order to evade the law with impunity, so that the sooner the 
law was changed the better. 

There are various proposals in the air, and there was no 
unity among the platform speakers or lead given to the audi- 
ence. Straight abolition, which the managers don’t want, 
though some authors and others do. A two-category licensing 
system, mentioned without enthusiasm by Duncan (contro- 
versial plays would get a certificate for public performance 
only to adults — ‘of over, say, thirty-five’ he added with under- 
standable bitterness). There is the old notion that the licensing 
system should be made voluntary, an umbrella for the com- 
mercial managements whose shelter rebels and reformers 
would be free to quit. They would face whatever storm they 
raise (there are adequate laws as to blasphemy, sedition, libel, 
decency and public order). 

Dingle Foot is to put a pointed question in the Commons 
early this month, arising from the recent case in which Theatre 
Workshop was fined for acting a play, parts of which had not 
been previously approved by the Lord Chamberlain. As Joan 
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Littlewood said at the meeting, the present censorship is a 
permanent ban on any playing in the commedia dell’ arte tradi- 
tion, it is an offence to extemporize, regardless of what the 
impromptu lines may be. Theatre Workshop could not say 
they had not done this and had to plead guilty. If the charge 
had been that the unlicensed words were obscene they would 
have fought the case. The prosecution nevertheless took the 
opportunity to emphasize that the words complained of were 
considered obscene or offensive, showing perhaps that St 
James’ also understands the art of making the best of both 
worlds. 

The Royal Court audience was reminded of a similar 
meeting forty years ago, when Shaw was tilting at the censor- 
ship. A few years back there was a Parliamentary majority for 
a Private Member’s bill to abolish the compulsory system. We 
would all go to the stake for the principle, but none of us wants 
to go to any more public meetings in support of it. It is time the 
Rump Parliament got through this business. The result ‘would 
be not riots or demoralization but everything almost as before 
- except that if anyone felt like writing a good English con- 
temporary play on religion, politics or homosexual problems 
he would know that he had a chance of really public per- 
formance and the same prospect of making or losing money 
as those playwrights who never write for anything else. 

There is now a theatre censorship reform committee under 
Sir Gerald Barry. Good. But was it necessary for its spokesman 
to tell the press straight away that ‘we shall be lucky if we get 
anything moving in jive years from now’. You’d think they were 
going to build, not just liberate, the National Theatre. Why 
can’t the English? 

ROY WALKER. 


Opera 


’ ELL, it’s hardly the nicest opera I’ve ever been to,’ 
W a huffily self-righteous voice in the row behind me 
remarked during the first night of the recent and 

already famous revival of Don Carlos at Covent Garden. 
Nobody, I imagine, would have agreed with her more heartily 
than Verdi himself, who put into this strange, unequal work a 
lifetime’s hatred of tyranny, physical cruelty, bigotry, the 
Church militant and intolerant, spiritual wickedness in high 
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places, reasons of state and (dare one add?) the Establishment. 
He did not mean it to be nice. Think of those soft, terrible 
chords in the brass which bring in the Inquisitor, a blind old 
man of go with the soul of an empire in his bony grip; in a 
few bars you feel the crushing weight of a vast, merciless 
machine of organized ideology. 

One can sympathize with the indignant lady, recalling the 
good old days and plain sailing of Rigoletto and Trovatore. But 
the good old days were just what this production, though in 
intention commemorative, did not recall. Superbly produced 
by an Italian, Luchino Visconti, it expiated an ancient wrong — 
the crimes of ‘Italian opera’ at Covent Garden. Designed to 
celebrate the 1ooth anniversary of the opening of the present 
opera house, it repudiated the traditions of the distant (and 
the not so distant) past. Until my view of the proceedings was 
blocked from in front by what I am prepared to wager a con- 
siderable sum (the price, say, of a stall seat to hear Madame 
Callas in La Traviata) is the largest head belonging to any man 
in London, I had nothing but praise for the splendour and 
aptness of the settings, which made the Covent Garden stage 
apparently limitless in breadth and depth, and for the jewelled 
beauty of the costumes, each colour and tone of which was 
calculated with the taste and precision of a master painter. 
The lighting (also Visconti’s), though not unduly garish for so 
grim a piece, positively scintillated after the usual darkness 
invisible with which Covent Garden (not otherwise noted for 
its mastery of the macabre) strives to better Milton’s Hell, 
leaving about the stage those pools of gloom in which the 
unwary singer, taking a single step to right or left for the 
delivery of some especially telling phrase, can be swallowed up 
as utterly as if a trap door had opened under his feet or Harpo 
Marx had rung down one of those racily incongruous back- 
drops that extinguished the wicked tenor in A Night at the 
Opera. 

Nor was it just a matter of the look of the thing. The in- 
difference of a chorus, the vanity or feeblemindedness of tenors 
and prima donnas — all the elements which, left to their primal 
state of nature, split into the confusion of warring opposites 
that used to be called opera — were overcome and forged into 
an inspiring unity. Such things represent a revolution in Italian 
opera. And if it has taken its time to penetrate these shores, 
that is only our way with artistic innovation. 
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Looking back over the last 100 years, one enjoys the irony 
of it. The changes in values could hardly be more profound. 
On the opening night, Saturday, May 15th, 1858, the opera, 
Les Huguenots, had to be abandoned at the end of the third 
act. Owing to lavish intervals and spectacular scene shifts it 
was already midnight and rather than profane the Sabbath 
(our pious forefathers did not need the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society to keep them in the narrow way) the management 
stopped the show, amid ‘yells and hisses from the people of the 
upper regions’. To-day opera as an integrated art form, and 
not as a mariage de convenance between prima donna and stage 
designer, has become our gospel (about a century after Wagner 
preached it). We see it whole and we see it steady. 

The social side has been largely eclipsed. When Max 
Beerbohm went to Covent Garden, it was because he found the 
foyer a pleasant place in which to smoke an after-dinner 
cigarette. Later, on entering the auditorium, he could tell 
that, whatever the piece was, it was not Wagner: people were 
talking in their normal voice. “The trouble with Wagner is 
that you have to shout to make yourself heard.’ 

Things have changed as drastically on the other side of the 
orchestra rails. It is no longer an age when, as Shaw said, 
‘fulfilment of the composer’s intentions is not, like evening 
dress, indispensable’, or when it could be said of a singer that 
she ‘played Amneris with passion and a certain tragic grace 
that might make her an actress, if it were possible for anyone 
to become an actress in such an atmosphere of incongruity and 
nonsense as that which an operatic artist is condemned to 
breathe’. Such an act of painstaking fidelity and controlled 
artistic brilliance as this Don Carlos (which made pretty well 
every possible musical and dramatic sense of Verdi’s uneven 
masterpiece) would not have been dreamt of seventy years ago, 
‘when “the mantle of Mario” was tried on every trooper, 
porter, or ice-barrow man who could bawl a high C, until at 
last the jeremiads of Berlioz and Wagner were fulfilled, and 
palmy Italian opera, which had been corrupt even in its prime, 
openly putrified and had to be embalmed, in which condition 
its mummy still draws audiences in the United States... .’ 

Yet perfection eludes us still, and nostalgia remains. Cal- 
culated nostalgia is of course the occupational vice of critics, 
especially those who, barely out of their swaddling clouts, have 
to shelter their inexperience behind massive reference to artists 
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who flourished before they were born. But if Malibran, Grisi, 
Ravogli, Maurel, Jean de Rezke and Lablache are silent glories 
now, part of the mute irrevocable past, the recorded voices of 
Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Plangon, Tetrazzini and Scotti 
remind us with heartless insistence just what it is we are 
missing. There was a nice historical irony and kind of sym- 
bolic truth in the accident which, on the opening night of 
Don Carlos, caused one prima donna to sing with less than her 
usual radiance because of a sore throat and the other to crack 
the top notes in ‘O don fatale’. The cast of Don Carlos was, by 
modern standards, first XI stuff. But what would they have 
made of it in 1858? They may have had their bawling, ice- 
cream vendors’ high C’s (so do we for that matter), but they 
also had Patti who, at the age of 18, could crown a brilliant 
aria with ‘a neat, equal and powerful shake’ on a high E flat. 

In the age of the common man and the integrated personality 
we get productions of a completeness and subtlety and orches- 
tral playing of a richness and accuracy which would have made 
the Victorians boggle. But the great individualists — the divas 
on whose altars whole operas were sacrificed alive and who 
from their pedestals looked down on the continents they had 
subjugated — as a race they and their kind are as dead as the 
famous eighteenth-century castrato of whom it was said: 
“There is one God, there is one Farinelli.’ 

DAVID CAIRNS. 


Orders to Kill 


F you know how to make a film at all, it is probably fairly 
[-= to make a blood-curdling one. But to make a film 

which curdles the blood and also contains matter for thought 
is an achievement. This is what Mr Anthony Asquith and Mr 
Paul Dehn have done in Orders to Kill. Since a film has to aim 
at box-office success, any thought in it has to be thickly muffled, 
and at first sight the theme of Orders to Kill seems to amount 
to little more than this: ‘It must be beastly to have to kill a 
man in cold blood (even though you have been told he is a 
traitor); and all the more so when he seems gentle and in- 
offensive and is kind to cats.’ This aspect of the problem is, of 
course, heavily and lushly emphasized. A young American 
airman, who has completed a long spell of bombing operations, 
accepts an assignment to be parachuted into France, in 1944, 
to liquidate a suspected traitor to the Resistance. The suspect 
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turns out to be an amiable little middle-aged law clerk with a 
harassed wife and a bespectacled daughter. He is a contact 
man in the Resistance, and a great many of his colleagues have 
been caught by the Germans. He is therefore suspected of being 
a double agent, and must be liquidated. The young American 
tracks his allotted victim to the bistro where he habitually 
lunches, and is immediately drawn into a conversation with 
him about cats, which in the Paris of 1944 are in danger of 
ending their lives as rabbit stew. ‘I am afraid I have spoilt your 
appetite,’ says the little clerk, and insists on paying for the 
killer’s lunch. Their acquaintance ripens and the killer accom- 
panies the victim home, meets his family, and gets involved in 
an intrigue to save the family cat from being sold to a butcher. 
He is also warned by his host of a German raid to collect young 
men for forced labour, and is hidden by him in his office. 

By this time he is beginning to feel sure of the man’s inno- 
cence. He visits his Paris contact, a French dressmaker, and 
unburdens himself. Could not the case be re-examined? he 
asks. The lady gives him a terrible scolding, using perfectly 
reasonable arguments. In the first place, it was a crime to 
confide in her or tell her anything at all about his mission. 
She is liable at any moment to be arrested and tortured, and 
the less she knows the safer for everybody. In the second place, 
it is babyish to put his sentimental reluctance in the balance 
against the secret information, the interest, and the safety of a 
huge organization, all of whose members are daily risking 
discovery and torture. Thirdly, it is monstrous to ask that 
secret radio operators should increase their risk of detection, 
for no other purpose than to salve his conscience, by sending out 
enquiries to reopen a case that has been already settled. And 
finally (for he has been stung by her taunts into committing 
a further breach of security by revealing his former service as 
a bomber pilot), why has he suddenly become so scrupulous 
about the risk of killing a possibly innocent man who loves 
cats? Was he such an expert marksman that his bombs fell only 
on military targets, and never on women or children — or cats? 

The young man sees that he is trapped, keeps his next 
rendezvous with the victim, and kills him. When he telephones 
the contact to report the completion of his mission, he finds 
she has been arrested. He begins to go to pieces and when, 
after a few months, the American troops reach Paris, he is 
picked up in the streets, an alcoholic nervous wreck. In the 
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hospital they tell him, hoping to ease his mind, that the man 
he killed was an even more dangerous German agent than had 
been thought. But he scarcely reacts. Finally a friend tells him 
the truth. The man was discovered to have been completely 
innocent. ‘Now I think I’ll get up,’ he says. He collects all his 
back pay and goes to call on his victim’s widow, offering her 
the money as a token of American appreciation of her husband’s 
work in the Resistance. She is incredulous, not having known 
of her husband’s work, supposing him to have died a natural 
death, and hardly recognizing the American in his air force 
uniform. “But are you sure?’ she asks. ‘Quite sure,’ he replies. 
‘I knew your husband well. We were colleagues.’ 

Sentimental? Of course. But the hero’s problem is not 
far-fetched or fantastic. It has almost certainly arisen for real 
people in real life, and it concerns everybody. The chance of 
finding oneself directly faced by such a problem may be 
infinitesimal. But we acquiesce in wars, we allow them to be 
made on our behalf, we take part in them, and we hope for 
victory. And this does involve putting a few people in the sort 
of situation the film portrays. So we cannot escape our share 
of the responsibility. What ought the hero to have done? It is 
hard to feel that he was right to kill a man whom he believed 
to be innocent, yet what else could he do? Just nothing, 
perhaps. Simply disappear, and take his chance of surviving 
as an enemy alien in German-occupied Paris. Even so, the 
wrongly suspected traitor would probably have been liqui- 
dated by someone else. And as for the hero, he would have 
become a liability to the Resistance, who would certainly 
liquidate him, if the Germans did not get him first. Yet almost 
anything would be better than the atrocious murder he felt 
obliged to commit, on our behalf. 

But what are we to make of a young man who has no 
squeamishness about dropping bombs on a city and yet feels 
repugnance for killing an innocent man in cold blood? He is 
sentimental and illogical. But so, for that matter, was Mrs 
Jellyby, who is a much commoner type. She devoted herself 
to the natives of Borrioboola-Gha while her husband and 
family lived in squalor. It is easy enough to subscribe to good 
causes, join protest marches, profess noble and logical senti- 
ments of goodwill towards humanity in general — while living 
a callously self-centred private life. A young man who is 
prepared to press a button and bring destruction to people he 
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has never seen, but who hates to hurt an individual whom he 
knows, may be deplorably deficient in logic. But he is not such 
an unpleasant humbug as so many of us. 

R. R. 


Magick 
HE book-dealers drowsed over their catalogues, hoarding 
| acumen for the first editions. Thinly aggrieved, the 
auctioneer gave a cough. ‘Lot nine . . . come along, 
gentlemen.’ In chewed calf, margins like a smoker’s thumb, it 
was a manual on alchemy entitled Die hell-scheinende Sonne im 
alchymistichen Firmament des hochteutschen Horizonts. According to 
the catalogue, ‘three burn-holes impaired the copy, printed in 
Nuremberg, 1701’. Here a raised eye-brow, there a nod, 
brought up the bidding until a tall angular man, who massaged 
his umbrella across one knee, tipped the ferrule assertively. 
‘Gentleman on my left,’ said the auctioneer tapping a muted 
paper-weight. (Hammers are used at fish auctions.) Up went 
the ferrule later, for an illustrated biography of demons 
resident in Frankfurt, 1630, without covers, emitting an odour 
of curry. After the sale, I wandered through a catacomb of 
volumes with chicken-pox or worse, trying to find the lift. 
Someone made a polite noise behind me. ‘May I put you on 
our mailing list, madame?’ enquired the alchemical stranger. 
He had the profile of an emaciated llama, milky blue eyes, and 
a long black overcoat like a column from Liverpool art gallery. 

Taken aback, I asked if he knew the way out. ‘Allow me,’ 
he shut one eye and used his umbrella to point a route between 
the mildewed literature. ‘It’s a habit I acquired in the profes- 
sion.’ ‘You’re a dealer?’ ‘Gracious no,’ shivering with offended 
surprise, ‘I’m a diviner.’ We left in silence. Perhaps lost rivers 
were roaring faintly at him underground, for he hesitated. 
‘How rude of me. . . ’pincering his card from an Oxo tin - 
‘Doktor U., Academy of the Occult’. ‘I spell Doktor with a K 
for business reasons,’ he apologized; ‘there’s no German blood 
in my family. I was born in Clapham.’ Gleaming with drizzle, 
his umbrella opened like a bat. 

‘If you’re interested in viewing our publications, the 
Academy is quite near.’ Prudence warned me on no account to 
accept the invitation, but being armed with a vinylite bucket- 
bag capable of maiming a crocodile, I went. Doktor U. loped 
into a portico of that fried yellow endemic to Belgravia. 
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Through the gloom I saw a hall-stand full of queer forked 
rods. A curtain, evidently sieved by death-watch beetles, 
veiled the corridor which smelt of burning hair, unmistakably. 
Before I could invent an excuse to bolt, a woman ran out of the 
shadows. ‘Oh, sir,’ she cried distraught, ‘Jean got her perm 
ruined in the radiator.’ ‘I’ve told you not to wash your hair in 
the lunch hour,’ he replied crossly, ushering me into an office 
white as a dental clinic. Enamel filing cabinets alternated 
with swivel chairs where a dozen typists pinged away, under 
the zigzag arms of fluorescent fitments. ‘Our astrology depart- 
ment,’ he said, frowning at a photograph of Tommy Steele 
pinned on the wall. Two girls in chromium pink jumpers 
operated a duplicator, crooning Handful o’ Dreams meanwhile. 
They seemed cheerful. 

‘We have excellent staff facilities,’ Doktor U. assured me, 
‘Luncheon vouchers and a free horoscope,’ guiding me through 
a door numbered 666. “The sign of the Beast,’ he remarked as 
though I shouldn’t need informing. ‘Actually, Cabbala has 
gone out of vogue since the tutorial institutes got hold of it. 
We run courses in alembic technology, phrenology, palmistry - 
that’s declining, too — and pyramidology. All by correspon- 
dence, postage included.’ After blowing his sad llama nose, and 
hanging the black overcoat on a wrought-iron tarantula, he 
gave me some brochures. ‘Pyramidology?’ astonished by my 
ignorance. ‘Didn’t you know they predicted the Korean war, 
to the day? Our pilgrim tours to Gizeh were — interrupted, 
unfortunately.’ It appeared the pyramidologists hadn’t fore- 
told the Suez debacle, owing to a miscalculation over the angle 
of a minor tomb. 

Among the airline calendars in his managerial sanctum hung 
a signed portrait of Aleister Crowley, fat and daemoniac, 
performing a rite with some kind of toast-rack on his head. 
‘Our great Master,’ said Doktor U. reverently, ‘didn’t realize 
the need to organize on modern commercial lines.’ Offering me 
a peppermint, ‘One can’t cater to a large public with select 
orgies on Fulham Road.’ I agreed, sincerely. “They want to put 
our Black Mass on television,’ he said, shaking hands. “But that 
would vulgarize the Academy; perhaps a closed circuit . . .’ he 
murmured, rolling the peppermint to and fro. Outside, in the 
magical murk of Belgravia, I watched their office windows 
blink green like a lizard, before the blinds snapped down. 


GERDA L. COHEN. 
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The Month 
Personal Notes 


John Beavan 


Me ALF ROBENS, one of my old sparring partners 


from Manchester, has been saying that the Government 

refused its good offices in the bus strike because it 
wanted a show-down with a trade union. I do not believe it. 
This is the kind of talk you hear from the dimmer Tory back 
benchers and from second-class businessmen travelling in first- 
class carriages. But I do not think that the Government, which 
has been sane and sensible since it had its disastrous show-down 
with President Nasser, is itching to challenge labour. What 
Mr Robens might more accurately, though less effectively, have 
said, is that the government’s general economic policy makes 
no sense unless it resists wage claims in state industries. 

A financier I know, who was a youthful Marxist before the 
war, diagnosed the situation as we drove through the busless 
city in his Bentley. The Conservative party, he said, contains 
three elements. First are the industrial entrepeneurs and the 
traders. Then there are the people like himself, the finance 
capitalists. And finally there are the salaried middle classes, 
the pensioners and the rest of the fixed-income groups. 

Between the industrialists and the trade unionists who work 
for them there has been a real community of interest since the 
war. Both are happy in an expanding and mildly inflationary 
economy, the political expression of which is Butskellism. 
These industrialists prosper when there is a buoyant domes- 
tic market sustained by full employment and high wages. 
Although they resent the impertinences of their shop stewards 
and the inefficiencies of full employment, when they look 
realistically at their interests they know it almost always pays 
to buy industrial peace. 


* * * 


The financial people do not share these interests. Their 
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grandfathers got out of trade and into money because it nor- 
mally carries lower risks. When business is reasonably pros- 
perous it does well; when business is bad, it holds its own. 
The one danger is inflation, for it whittles away the bankers’ 
stock in trade, which is money. Financiers are always net 
lenders and they prefer to put their money out at a modest rate 
with high security. In recent years, however, in order to 
protect their funds they have had to go into equities. “We don’t 
like it,’ said this rich old Marxist. ‘We don’t want to get 
interested in trading. We like to keep finance pure and un- 
defiled. We don’t particularly want an expanding economy and 
we don’t mind a mild recession, provided it helps to stabilize 
the value of money. We are the so-called reactionaries. We are 
tired of lending money and having it repaid in pounds less 
valuable than those we advanced. We’ve always had more 
political influence than the business chaps and now we’re 
using it and mustering the support of the fixed-income groups 
who share our interest in a stable pound. The result is that the 
Government has made the defence of the pound a priority. 
We have not told the Government that it has to have a 
showdown with the trade unions or anything dramatic like 
that, but the logical consequence of defending the pound is to 
end the soft policy towards wage demands. Moreover, when 
the Government restricts the supply of money and discourages 
investment, it makes profits harder to earn and makes wage 
increases hard to justify. Of course we financial chaps happen 
also to believe that what’s good for us—a stable pound — is 
in the long run good for Britain as a world trader and world 
banker, even if it means curbing industrial expansion.’ 


* * * 


One of John Osborne’s illusions is that his hero’s dilemma 
is peculiar to his generation. As every politician knows, this 
country has millions of Jimmy Porters aged twenty to eighty 
who do not find any political cause worth backing because 
they realize there are no patent political solutions. For more 
than ten years we’ve been stuck with two politically insoluble 
problems, inflation and the Cold War. Every subject in home 
and foreign politics from the busmen’s wages to Cyprian 
Enosis and the hydrogen bomb has to be judged in the light 
of its effect upon the one or the other or sometimes upon 
both. All realistic political thinking has to be done inside a 
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fixed system and even the Schoolmen of politics have lost their 
dialectical zest. Many of us, I’m afraid, have stopped reading 
articles and listening to speeches on these great unchanging 
and infinitely boring issues. The situation is changing on both 
fronts, however. The popular demand for a summit conference, 
the anxieties about the bomb, and the world recession seem 
at last to be breaking down the barriers. 

One of the few pieces of political comment I find enjoyable is 
that by the deplorable ‘Taper’ in the Spectator. This arrogant 
young man, the Porter of posh journalism, is often cheap and 
sometimes, to his own subsequent regret I suspect, unpleasantly 
nasty. He has nothing positive to say about the situation. He 
is purely destructive and I cannot forgive him for his im- 
moderate attacks on one or two personal friends, but he has 
such vigour and malicious wit that his weekly page is worth 
columns of the smooth Addisonian prose that passes for serious 
journalism. English political journalism, like the English 
theatre, can die of an excess of good taste. 


* * * 


The official name for political Porterism to-day is Liberalism. 
When you are tired of the Ins and Outs, you have to support 
the Outsiders or waste your vote. What the Liberals stand for 
in 1958 I cannot find out. In fact I cannot imagine what they 
possibly could stand for in the circumstances of the day that 
would distinguish them from the other parties. Bored as we 
are with the arguments about Russia and the pound, these are 
the realities. The Government and Opposition are uninspiring, 
but they are both efficient and honest. Indeed, they are the 
victims of their own sincerity and responsibility. We are, for 
example, presented with a Budget so eminently sensible, so 
inevitable in our national circumstances, that it requires no 
defence and merits no attack. Mr Amory had no margin of 
freedom to display any fiscal genius he might possess. And even 
if we had a potentially great Foreign Secretary, the limits 
within which he would be compelled to act would cut him down 
to the stature of Mr Selwyn Lloyd. 


* * * 


It is the fashion even among weightier commentators than 
‘Taper’ to complain about the intellectual quality of our 
politicians. And they are right. We have to distinguish the 
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sensible behaviour of our Front Bench politicians from their 
capacity to explain it. The quality of the speeches in the House 
of Commons to-day is low in a peculiar mid-twentieth century 
way. The Front Bench speeches are cogent enough, but in 
the anonymous style of a well-tailored Home Service script. 
The most conspicuous failure of recent years was Sir 
Anthony Eden’s defence of his Suez action. He had no 
vocabulary to show us why he had gone to war. The good- 
natured platitudes that had served him to defend the 
international causes we all believed in were useless to persuade 
us that he was not betraying everything he had ever stood for. 
His opponent, Mr Gaitskell, forceful though he was, did not 
contrive one phrase that will live in history. Journalism did no 
better. Think what Garvin, Scott, Massingham or Steed would 
have written in such a situation. 

There is, I fear, a decline in all the verbalizing professions. 
Our bishops, our lawyers, our journalists as well as our states- 
men, are not as good at using words as their predecessors were. 
Perhaps the conditions of modern life impoverish the quality 
of our thought; too many impressions, too little time for re- 
flection; too many facts, especially political facts, to absorb. 
In the last year of his life C. P. Scott complained to his son Ted, 
who had succeeded him as editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
that he noticed a falling off in quality. The son answered: 
‘But remember, father, the press of events. All you had to do 
in your heyday was to make your up mind every ten years on 
the Irish question.’ 

* . * 

One might also contend that most of the arguments to-day are 
about facts rather than principles and make a greater demand 
for clear exposition than for the compelling and illuminating 
phrase. But that problem is not new. I came across an essay 
of de Quincey’s recently — such a bad essay! — in which he was 
dealing with the decline of rhetoric. He was using the word in 
its non-pejorative sense to mean the art of persuasion. Suppose 
yourself to be an ancient Athenian, he suggested, at some dis- 
play of oratory. What would be the topics? ‘Peace or war, 
vengeance for public wrongs, or mercy to prostrate sub- 
mission, glory and shame and every aspect of open appeal to 
the primal sensibility of man. On the other hand, enter an 
English Parliament . . . and the subject will probably be a new 
road bill or a bill for enabling a coal-gas company to assume 
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certain privileges against a competitor in oil gas . . . or perhaps 
some technical point of form in the Exchequer Bills Bill. So 
much is the face of public business vulgarized by detail.’ De 
Quincey’s essay was published in 1840 and Parliament has had 
several periods of greatness since then. We need not despair that 
the senatorial skills have gone for ever. 

There may be a new Gladstone or Asquith at this moment 
reading Greats at Oxford or science at Sheffield. Or there may 
even be a boy at Harrow failing to get a remove whose name 
will pass into the history of Westminster. 


* * * 


My Fair Lady has opened in London with less hysteria than 
one expected after its Broadway record. The critics have en- 
joyed the piece, but show only moderate enthusiasm for it. 
Perhaps this is a reaction from overpraise. Before it came to 
London I was strongly urged to see it by a Roman Catholic 
priest, a professor of social science and a woman bridge-cham- 
pion. Since then I have heard the music several times and I 
am developing a mild desire to go to Drury Lane. Perhaps the 
most remarkable effort of the American stage in the last year 
or two has been to turn Candide into a musical. A friend lent 
me the long-playing record with music by Bernstein, lyrics by 
Dorothy Parker and others. The book was done by Lillian 
Hellman. The music is excellent, a touch of Mozart, a hint of 
Richard Strauss, whatever seems appropriate to the mood. But 
the book, I’m afraid, improves on Voltaire. The piece opens 
not with Cunégonde’s practical lesson in love, but with a 
gathering to celebrate her marriage to Candide. Pangloss 
(Max Adrian) is questioned about marriage. ‘Since marriage is 
divine, of course we cannot understand, sir, why there should 
be so much divorce, do let us know, sir.’ The philosopher 
answers: ‘Why, marriage, boy, is such a joy, so lovely a con- 
dition, that many ask no better than, to marry often as they 
can, in happy repetition.” The theme song is, of course, “All’s 
for the best in this best of all possible worlds’, and the piece 
ends with a slow number about making our garden grow. I was 
hoping that Candide might also be brought to London, but 
Alistair Cooke, who is on holiday, tells me that the show was 
less good than the record. Miss Hellman’s book was as far 
from the essential Voltaire as it was possible to get. 








Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I cannot possibly make the demands on your space which 
would be required to eliminate all the misunderstandings revealed 
in Mr Kenneth Lindsay’s letter last month about the article I 
contributed to your February issue. I doubt whether it is worth 
while answering even the more monstrous notions that he reads 
into my prose, for if he can misread and misunderstand on that 
scale, his distortion of vision must be beyond all cure. For the 
benefit of those who may have read his letter without having seen 
the article he criticized, I make, therefore, only the following very 
general points. 

I was actually trying to do two things. First, I wanted to explain 
to such English readers as I might have that the purpose of the 
European Economic Community, in the mind of most Conti- 
nentals, was not, as so many Englishmen imagine, primarily 
economic, but primarily political, Mr Lindsay, I imagine, would 
agree that this is so, and I don’t see why he minds its being pointed 
out, or why he reads it as a complaint. My second purpose was to 
sort out what seem to me to be some unstated assumptions in the 
minds of the proponents of the ‘European’ idea. After stating the 
first of these assumptions, I added that it was ‘well worth con- 
sideration, but should never have been taken for granted, as it 
invariably is’, and similar phrases followed most of the other 
arguments. Does Mr Lindsay then believe that all these things 
should have been taken for granted, with no consideration at all of 
the validity of the arguments or the possible consequences of the 
courses proposed? Can he really not understand honest doubt 
about the effect of creating so many new sources of conflict, or about 
the risks of getting stuck at a half-way house less comfortable than 
one’s starting point, or about over-rigid rules and institutions, or 
about the wisdom of running too far ahead of public opinion ? 

Since I wrote my article (during the months through which the 
MS. lay on your desk, Sir!) a number of questions very similar to 
mine have been asked and answered by Professor Daniel Villey, 
in an article which appears in the Revue d’Economie Politique for 
January-February of this year. I wonder if Mr Lindsay would think 
this equally improper, and I imagine not. My guess at the reason 
for this assumed difference of judgement is not so much that 
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Professor Villey accepts the European mystique, as that he treats it 
with reverence, while I do not. I am a University teacher of Political 
Science, and as such, firmly convinced that all mystiques, all ideolo- 
gies, all forms of engagement must be subjected from time to time, 
or by some people all the time, to cold, cruel and deliberately 
irreverent examination. Mr Lindsay, I suspect, wants to take the 
peoples of Europe for an emotional joy-ride: I want them to think 
about where they want to go and how best to get there. 

That raises a further point. It has been a characteristic of those 
engaged in the ‘European’ agitation, from its beginnings in 1947, 
to wish to bludgeon anybody who refuses to accept intact the whole 
of their assumptions, and dares to suggest, either that unity, how- 
ever desirable, may not achieve all that they hope from it, or that 
the methods they suggest for achieving it are perhaps not the best. 
Mr Lindsay’s many distortions (including the attribution to me of 
words bearing no relationship to what I wrote) are typical of some 
of their procedures. It was against this kind of attitude that I was 
protesting, both in the eight-year-old article to which Mr Lindsay 
refers (and of which, incidentally, every word has since been justified 
by events) and in the one you published in February. If this in- 
tolerance on the part of the integrationists persists, I shall continue 
to protest about it from time to time. Cet animal est méchant. . . . 

Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM PICKLES. 
124 PRESTON ROAD, 
WEMBLEY. 
MAY 7TH, 1958 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Visit to a Guru, by Mr J. G. Weightman, interested 
me because it conveyed so little about the Guru’s teaching, and so 
much about the author and his fellow ‘seekers after truth’. To me it 
was the story of a fruitless journey of seven impeccable people in 
search of an emotional experience. 

I was delighted by its revelation of the spiritual aspirations of 
some of the seekers. Their needs seemed to range from advice on a 
reliable non-aphrodisiac diet to a quick preview of heaven, massive 
enough to disperse doubt. 

One cannot help sympathizing with Ba-pah when he was con- 
fronted by the group with demands for diets, practices and moral 
codes. Being an honest and courteous man, hampered by an in- 
terpreter whose English vocabulary was small, he did his best. 
He told his truth simply, no diet, no practices, no moral codes. 
It was only necessary to submit to the will of God. 

One must sympathize too with the seven seekers when they were 
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given so indefinite a map of the road to heaven. They did not 
even find an emotional impression of saintliness, only a smell of 
cooking. 

As I have heard Ba-pah’s instructions, and been present when 
his followers tried to practise them, your readers may be interested 
in a brief account. Ba-pah teaches that every man may become 
aware of, and experience, God. In effect he says: ‘Relax your body 
and your mind and worship God. Remove your attention from 
stimuli from without, and place your attention upon what is within. 
Try and worship God without emotion and without thinking.’ 

I might add that, in this context, body sensations, emotional 
feelings, and thought images are to be considered as stimuli from 
without. Most western people find much in these instructions to be 
obscure, or meaningless. The average Englishman, if he considers 
religion at all, regards it as something between an emotional state 
and a social club of behaviour, particularly physical behaviour. 
The Churches have tried to distract the attention of their members, 
from their bodily appetites at least, by providing the impacts of 
solemn ritual, magnificent music and great literature in their 
services. Yet even great artistry has failed to attract as much 
attention as is lavished upon the Sunday joint and the Sunday 
newspapers. 

To the Asiatic religious adept, in whom training has developed a 
high ability to direct and control his attention, western ideas and 
religious practice appear strangely infantile. To such a man, the 
Deity is the only permanent reality, all else is sub-reality. To him, 
that which perceives and is aware, is his real ideality. His body, 
emotions and thoughts are simply material forms upon which his 
attention may become compulsively fixed. When this happens he 
takes upon himself these forms as false or sub-identities, and be- 
comes compulsively identified with them. Thus he forgets his true 
identity as spirit. 

The Asiatic would find instructions, requiring him to remove his 
attention from his body, his emotions and his thoughts, and to place 
it upon God, quite clear. The instruction might be difficult to carry 
out, but it would not be obscure. 

But to most Englishmen the instructions are obscure and most 
difficult to practise. They require a complete reorientation of his 
present values. It is not surprising therefore that, when a group of 
Ba-pah’s English followers meet to put his instructions into practice, 
an observer will notice some unusual behaviour. A psychiatrist 
would be interested, a doctor might be anxious, an emotional 
person disturbed, and an intellectual appalled. The varied be- 
haviour of the worshippers is not surprising, for they have been 
asked not to resist impulses from within; and the word within has a 
different meaning for each of them. The iron control of public 
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opinion upon ‘church’ behaviour and decorum has gone, and they 
are free to dramatize what they wish. 

The type of behaviour and phenomena observed will vary with 
the individual. It depends upon which aspect of himself his attention 
is compulsively fixed. At this stage these people’s attention may 
be more concerned with themselves than with God, but one must 
be aware of oneself before one can be aware of God. They have 
begun a journey. 

It is not possible to describe the results, but physically, and possibly 
as a consequence of released emotional tensions, many of the 
aspirants have improved in health. 

These aspects were not discussed when the seven seekers visited 
Screes Waters. Perhaps their attention was too firmly fixed upon 
diet and the smell of cooking. For, alas, to all of us an empty 
stomach and the prospect of the Sunday joint can be very dis- 
tracting. 

Yours faithfully, 


KENYON BARRETT. 
49 PRINCES SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.2 
MAY IOTH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Ian Fleming replies to his critics with such impeccably 
imperturbable modesty and manners that one wonders how he 
can write such rude books. One answer could be, I suppose, that he 
is trying to oblige the sort of reader who wants a book to give him 
goose-flesh, who doesn’t care how rudely it is done, and who does 
not ask anything more from the book. Children, after all, don’t 
expect the conjuring uncle at a Christmas party to perform religious 
miracles. So perhaps the point at issue is really aesthetic, not 
ethical. If Uncle Giggly tells funny stories and laughs too much at 
himself, he bores the children. And if Uncle Gruesome seems to 
relish overmuch his own gruesomeness, it can become embar- 
rassing. But Mr Fleming does occasionally allow his guys and dolls 
to act a bit human, and then the mayhem and rififi become all the 
more exciting by contrast. 

Yours, etc., 


RICHARD REES. 
16 BURNSALL SsT., 
S.W.3. 
MAY IOTH, 1958. 








Book Supplement 


CAUSES OF CRIME. By Lord Pakenham. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
215.) 


THE CIRCLE OF GUILT. By Fredric Wertham, M.D. (Dennis 
Dobson. 18s.) 


JOHN HOWARD, PRISON REFORMER. By D. L. Howard. 
(Christopher Johnson. 18s.) 


Lord Pakenham surveys the views of leading British criminologists, 
sociologists and psychiatrists, taking us on a conducted tour of the 
suggested causes of contemporary crime — from heredity and family 
environment to remoter influences such as the late War and the 
emergence of the Welfare State. In three closely argued supple- 
mentary chapters Roger Opie examines notable British research 
work of recent years, including that of Norwood East and T. C. N. 
Gibbens on Borstal boys; Carr-Saunders and Mannheim on juve- 
niles; and W. F. Roper and Norval Morris on adult offenders. ‘The 
value of some of the researches discussed was limited because 
‘control’ groups of non-delinquents were not in every case analysed 
for comparative purposes; and the investigations were difficult to 
compare with one another because of differences of time and place. 
One causal factor, however, to which all of them pointed, was 
influence of parents and family life. Lord Pakenham’s plea is for a 
much wider and better ‘controlled’ study of offenders in Britain; for 
an investigation into the uses of prediction in preventing crime; and 
for another one into medical causes of delinquency — implying, per- 
haps, the need for something like an Institute of Criminology. His 
chapter on ‘the ethics of retribution’ is as good and honest a discussion 
on this fundamental theme as one has read. He goes very far — almost 
the whole distance — in denying the right of fallible human beings, 
inevitably limited in their knowledge of causes, to assess the ‘wicked- 
ness’ of their fellows. This is a wise and enlightened book. One 
regrets the more a too frequent portentousness — and occasional 
obscurity — of style which must lessen its appeal for the ordinary 
reader. 

Fredric Wertham is a great American psychiatrist, with a wide 
experience of examining delinquents. His book illumines the causes 
of crime through the case-history of one Puerto Rican youth, Frank 
Santana, who shot an American boy on a New York sidewalk in 
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broad daylight. Probing behind the conventional reactions of press 
and public (‘swaggering teen-age gunman’, ‘terror on the street’), 
the author found, in his interviews with the 17-year-old in prison, a 
gentle, withdrawn, half-articulate creature, nurtured on ‘creeps’ 
(horror comics), and socially integrated only in a Puerto Rican 
boys’ sports group which had turned into a defensive gang to 
combat the racial hatred of white boys. It is a grim and pathetic 
picture, showing the pressures of racial prejudice on an immature 
temperament weakened by rootlessness and family deprivation 
(the early loss of a father and the debility of a sick, overworked 
mother). Dr Wertham contends that mass-media, through in- 
doctrination in violence, play a decisive réle in demoralizing boys in 
Frank Santana’s situation; and he critically examines the origins of 
American racial attitudes to Puerto Ricans. He makes a modest and 
sensible claim for what psychotherapy might have done for this 
boy who got a sentence of ‘from 25 years to life’. ‘What did society 
want?’ asks Dr Wertham. ‘Did it want to fight juvenile delinquency ? 
As it was, the community could learn nothing from this case — not 
how to protect itself nor how to protect its children.’ 

The third book is the first biography of the great reformer, John 
Howard, to appear for thirty years. Seen as a footnote to the other 
two books it shows the very different prison problems — sheer 
squalor, neglect and ill-treatment of delinquents — which Howard 
exposed by his prodigious journeys 180 years ago. The author 
writes imaginatively, taking a keen look at the Nonconformist 
zealotry which made Howard relatively unaffected by emotional 
misery unless attended by obvious physical suffering. On this, as on 
John Howard’s tragic, failed relationship with his only son, there 
may be more to be discovered and written. 

DERRICK SINGTON. 


TASK FOR GIANTS. By Patrick Maitland. (Longmans. 327 pp. 
425.) 

THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT, 1924. By Richard W. 
Lyman. (Chapman and Hall. 302 pp. 25s.) 


Mr Patrick Maitland is in the position of someone who had 
launched an idea that is gathering momentum and that crops up 
in unexpected places, but who is unlikely to get the credit due 
to a discoverer. The idea of the ‘expanding Commonwealth’, both 
as reflecting a new phase in the relations between Britain and the 
nations already associated with her in the Commonwealth and as 
looking forward to the possibility of further voluntary adhesions 
to this group, is undoubtedly making headway. In his deeply 
interesting book Mr Maitland brings together for the first time 
an examination of what is implied, both constitutionally and 
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practically, in the development of the Commonwealth since the 
great decisions of 1947, and on some points presents material which 
will be new to everyone but the specialist. This is particularly true, 
perhaps, of the discussion of the present nature of citizenship in 
the Commonwealth and on the organization of defence and 
communications. There can be no doubt but that Mr Maitland 
fully justifies the claim that the Commonwealth, for all the weak- 
nesses that it displays in certain challenging situations, still presents 
a much happier form of combining national independence with 
international co-operation than has been found in the other 
international organizations of the contemporary world. It is true 
that in order to establish what is common ground, Mr Maitland 
does not probe very far into the strains upon the Commonwealth 
system inherent in the two main questions that confront it; first, 
the question of race relations, primarily in regard to Africa; and 
second, the question of the gap between the older and most of the 
newer members of the Commonwealth in regard to the extent and 
nature of the threat from Soviet Communism. The query raised by 
Mr Menzies some time ago as to whether there was to be onc 
united Commonwealth or a Commonwealth with an inner and an 
outer circle is still one that has to be confronted. Nevertheless, 
the tasks are not inherently more difficult than some of those that 
have already been overcome. Indeed, one’s only serious criticism 
of Mr Maitland’s book must be in his choice of title, for although 
the task he sets out for us is undoubtedly one for giants, there is all 
too little reason to regard the British people in their present mood 
as having ambitions of this magnitude. 

From Mr Maitland’s world horizons, the student of politics 
may well pass to a much more domestic offering, though Mr 
Lyman’s book has the interest of being an American view of one 
episode in our own recent history. One should perhaps add that 
this history is to some extent becoming the preserve of Americans; 
our own graduate students of history preferring what Oxford’s 
Regius Professor has so cogently and elegantly styled the ‘nuns’ 
knitting’ type of thesis subject. The story of the short-lived Labour 
Government, as Mr Lyman tells it, reveals no great secrets, though 
it confirms in some respects the feeling that it was an uncertainty 
of political touch due to inexperience that was responsible for 
some of its shortcomings, and not least for the clumsy nature of 
its demise, though once again the genuineness or otherwise of the 
Zinoviev Letter remains an open question. Mr Lyman’s book also 
includes studies of the two General Elections, which first put 
Labour in power and then threw it back into opposition. These 
two elections are of great political importance apart from these 
consequences because they mark the final rally and final defeat of 
the ‘historic’ Liberal Party. They also illustrate how, at a time of 
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considerable political uncertainty, the usual ideas about the 
relatively small swing of the electoral pendulum are contradicted 
by the facts. Some of the constituency figures given are very striking 
and a warning to those who believe that British politics are at 
present frozen into the two-party mould. As a general contribution 
to electoral history, these chapters would have been improved by 
more concentration on the geographical differentiation in party 
fortunes, but the outline Mr Lyman gives is clear enough. Altogether 
he has performed an admirable job and has produced a study that 
should be of interest to everyone concerned with British politics. 
It makes one more than ever sorry that for one reason and another 
it looks unlikely that we shall get in our own time the much-needed 
major biography of the most neglected political figure of the first 
third of the century, Mr Ramsay MacDonald. 
MAX BELOFF. 


OPERATION SEA LION: GERMAN PLANS FOR THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND 1939 — 1942. By Ronald Wheatley. (Clarendon Press. 
305.) 

When Hitler outlined his plans for war at a secret conference with 
his principal advisers in May 1939, his idea of a strategic decision 
in the West was first to overrun France and then, using French 
bases, to blockade Britain with aircraft and submarines. Britain 
was, in other words, to be reduced by a war of attrition, not by a 
seaborne invasion. This concept still prevailed early in June 1940 
after the great German victories in northern France, and on June 17 
Colonel Warlimont, Jodl’s deputy, told Rear-Admiral Fricke that 
‘with regard to a landing in Britain, the Fihrer has not up to now 
expressed such an intention, as he fully appreciates the unusual 
difficulties of such an operation’. Keitel’s directive on war produc- 
tion in the middle of the month assumed that the German army’s 
task in the war had now been fulfilled and gave priority henceforth 
to the production of aircraft and submarines. During the next few 
weeks, nevertheless, Hitler, with the approval of his leading generals, 
prepared for a decisive military invasion of England to be carried 
out in the autumn, and only abandoned the project after the 
Luftwaffe had failed to achieve the ascendancy in the air which 
was considered an essential condition for its success. 

The story is well enough known from the British side, but an 
adequate account of the plan from the German side has had to 
await the detailed exploration of the German material, including 
the great mass of military records which fell into the hands of the 
Western Allies in 1945. Mr R. Wheatley has been among those 
who have been given an opportunity by the Cabinet Office to work 
on these archives. From them he has written a clear and well 
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documented account of the origins and development of the scheme 
and of the sharp controversies which arose among the staffs of the 
three fighting services concerned in it. The fact that the invasion 
never took place does not render it any the less fascinating — even 
if still to-day slightly chilling to the spine —to follow these dis- 
cussions in which the names of so many English towns figure as 
objectives of German infantry, paratroops or panzer divisions. 

Mr Wheatley definitely disposes of two notions which have had 
considerable vogue in this country. One is that Hitler missed an 
opportunity in not invading England immediately after Dunkirk; 
the evidence shows that an invasion could not in any case have 
been launched without preparations requiring at least a couple of 
months. The second error is the belief that Hitler never really 
intended an invasion at all but was merely bluffing in the hope of 
frightening Britain into peace negotiations. The record leaves no 
doubt that Hitler was in earnest and that the invasion would have 
been attempted if the Luftwaffe had been only a little more success- 
ful in its assault on the RAF and its airfields. 

Why did Hitler abandon his original intention of reducing 
Britain by blockade in favour of the more risky plan of conquest 
by military invasion? Mr Wheatley points out that ‘a strategic 
alternative to the policy of direct assault did exist and that this 
alternative offered much greater prospect of success than the course 
which Hitler in fact adopted’, but he holds that Hitler was ‘incapable 
of choosing the slow unattractive method which offered him the 
better chance of victory’. He admits, however, that, since Hitler 
was already in the summer of 1940 thinking of a war against 
Russia and since this was indeed ‘the most important basic aim of 
Nazi foreign policy’, his intention to strike at Russia ‘reinforced 
his determination to put a rapid end to the war in the west’. It is 
possible to go further and argue that his resolve to conclude the 
war against Britain in the autumn of 1940 was the outcome of his 
decision to attack Russia in 1941. If he had not already made up 
his mind to turn east again in the next year, there was no reason 
why he should not have adhered to his original idea of bringing 
Britain to terms by blockade. But concentration of the German 
war effort on this objective would not only involve a postponement 
of the attack on Russia; it might also mean a gradual run-down of 
German morale which would make it harder to launch a fresh war 
of aggression. In the end, of course, after the frustration of Hitler’s 
purpose in the autumn of 1940, he went ahead with his plans 
against Russia leaving an unsubdued Britain in his rear. 

Had Hitler refused to allow any other aim to divert him until 
he had brought about the downfall of Britain, and had he con- 
centrated Germany’s war effort on bombers and submarines, 
Britain would certainly have been in a desperate plight by the 
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autumn of 1941; there is no reason to suppose that Russia would 
have entered the war against Germany on her own initiative, and 
even if the United States had done so, the Anglo-American alliance 
without Russia could probably not have achieved more than a 
compromise peace which would have left Hitler dominant in 
continental Europe. If, on the other hand, the Luftwaffe had won 
the aerial Battle of Britain and the German army had successfully 
crossed the Channel in 1940, Britain would have been knocked out 
while America was still neutral, and if Hitler had then attacked 
Russia, could not thereafter have been a base either for an Anglo- 
American bomber offensive against Germany or for a military 
Second Front in Europe. 

It remains to enquire whether it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Germans would have been successful in an invasion of England 
if the Luftwaffe had prevailed over the R.A.F. There has recently 
been a tendency to minimize the importance of the Battle of Britain, 
and a book which makes use of German naval archives has argued 
that the British navy was by itself an insuperable obstacle to in- 
vasion. It is true that the German navy was very apprehensive 
about the operation and feared that it would be held responsible 
for the failure if it miscarried. Objections from the naval staff led 
to replacement of the original plan of invasion on a wide front by 
a much more limited scheme which provided for landings between 
Folkestone and Brighton only; the aim of the revision was to ensure 
that crossings were mainly confined to the narrowest part of the 
Channel. The Wehrmacht was indeed well aware of its naval 
inferiority. But it believed that this could be offset over the Straits 
of Dover by command of the air supported by long-range artillery 
massed in the Pas de Calais. Since the theory was never put to the 
test, it can never be certain what would have happened, but it is 
at least doubtful whether British naval action in the Channel could 
have thwarted the invasion after a decisive defeat of the R.A.F. It 
was nevertheless still the sea that served as Britain’s moat; as Mr 
Wheatley puts it, ‘had Britain not been an island, she would have 
been overrun as surely as were Poland and France’. 

G. F. H. 


QUIET FLOWS THE DON... 


A. E. HOUSMAN, SCHOLAR AND POET. By Norman Marlow. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s.) 


The trouble with Housman from the professional critic’s viewpoint 
(and the absolute bliss about him from the ordinary reader’s) is 
that, although his verse has a most powerful physical effect on 
many people, there isn’t a great deal to say about it. Mr Marlow 
in his new full-length study of the poet faces this fact honestly, 
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and also points out that, in contrast to the critics, who having for 
the most part nothing to say have fallen over themselves backwards 
to say it, most poets have been reticent about Housman’s work: 
‘Partly this is no doubt because they salute a thing that is perfect 
of its kind, but partly it is the underlying but ever-present hostility 
with which something new and challenging is always greeted.’ 
I should have thought the former reason the stronger: Housman’s 
verse is perfect of its kind. It is the last lament, the final distilling 
of the long tradition of English romanticism. Housman’s complex 
withdrawn English nature includes much Prufrockian dégotit de 
tout: the wryness, the bitterness, the elegiac longings to be some- 
where else (e.g. dead) — in Housman these characteristic romantic 
tensions are admirably balanced; that particular tight rope is 
being walked, perfectly, for the last time. The desire to conceal, 
to repress, is balanced by the desire to reveal: an appropriate 
image is that of the don, who during the ritual hour of his lecture 
is conscious of all that lies, unexpressed, behind that which he 
chooses now to vouchsafe. Hence the appealing contradictions in 
Housman’s work, whereby he both deplores the length of life yet 
says that fifty springs are little room in which to see the spring; 
commends the country and lives in towns; writes of peasants with 
Theocritean artificiality while living the most sophisticated and 
Alexandrian of modern existences, that of professor of a dead 
language; writes passionately of dying young yet lives his meticulous 
life to its very end, lecturing to the last and refusing to trust himself 
to an aeroplane until he has seen Manilius safely through the press 
to be unread again for another two thousand years. 

In view of all this, it may be wondered how Mr Marlow has 
managed to fill up his book. He opens with a very brief biographical 
sketch which adds nothing to Gow and has to be eked out with 
remarks about Housman’s literary masters which really belong — 
and in one case, that of Arnold, is repeated — elsewhere. Much of 
the rest of the book examines Housman’s sources, the way in which 
he ‘derives’ almost every phrase from the Bible, the classics, 
Shakespeare, Heine, the ballads, Tennyson, etc. Such a concor- 
dance may have its use, particularly, for the non-classical reader, 
the quotations from the Greeks and Romans. But it is overdone 
elsewhere: when Mr Marlow starts paralleling such phrases as 
‘little room’, ‘death’s own door’, ‘hour of dust’, one begins to 
remember that Churton Collins once did the same thing for 
Tennyson. It annoyed Tennyson at the time, but in the long run 
can’t have made much difference to him. After all, only bad poets 
are ‘original’, and when Mr Marlow writes that Housman had 
not a ‘creative’ mind one begins to suspect that he has gone off 
the rails altogether. For heaven’s sake, if a man, on Mr Marlow’s 
own showing, takes just about every quotation in the Oxford 
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Books of English, Latin, Greek and German Verse, and then 
writes poetry with them, what, if he is not creating, can he possibly 
be doing? Another trouble about concordances is that the com- 
piler quickly runs out of linking comments: ‘how much finer, more 
deadly, more poignant, etc., is Housman’s adaptation of this 
phrase...’ 

I should have preferred less of this concordance and more, say, 
about the historical setting of Housman’s early verse. The first 
poem in ‘A Shropshire Lad’ has the heading 1887: the year of the 
golden jubilee. When the book was published, in 1896,~the sun 
that never sets was just beginning to tilt away towards the west: 
another jubilee, unique, more sinister, was only a year away; 
Wilde was in Reading Gaol, the yellow-book poets were haunting 
the gas-lit brothels while Housman walked on Hampstead Heath 
and sat in the British Museum reading the classics as they had not 
been read since Bentley died. That first poem is a clever, ironic 
sneer at the jubilee. The old queen, not yet immortalized by 
Lytton Strachey, lived on like some immense spider, sucking the 
blood of her younger subjects in order to keep herself, and what 
she stood for, going: almost seeming — as Lawrence says somewhere 
old women do — to be willing the deaths of others. Disenchantment 
with empire, matriarchy, the family, respectability, led to a 
fascination with the rough, all-male extra-moral comradeship of 
army life, seen enviously from afar by a man trapped by his own 
repressions, ambition, disappointments, longing for death yet 
clinging, with the limpet-like tenacity of the artist, to life. It was 
the scholar-gentleman’s equivalent to /in-de-siécle nostalgie de la 
boue. In one of his finest poems, Crossing Alone the Nighted Ferry, 
Housman even carries his self-disgust to the point of denying 
himself a place in his own pagan elysium: 


Whom, on the wharf of Lethe waiting, 
Count you to find? Not me. 


The brisk fond lackey to fetch and carry, 
The true, sick-hearted slave, 

Expect him not in the just city 

And free land of the grave. 


Thus we are still haunted by the paradoxical ghost of a man who 
laboured to build ‘monumentum aere perennius’ and at the same 
time wrote: 


When the bells justle in the tower 
The hollow night amid, 

Then on my tongue the taste is sour 
Of all I ever did. 


K. W. GRANSDEN. 
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THACKERAY. THE AGE OF WispoM. 1847-1863. By Gordon 
N. Ray. (Oxford University Press. 555.) 


Adorned with a charming and eye-catching jacket, the second 
volume of Professor Gordon Ray’s life of Thackeray now comes to 
complete the first, published in 1955. The sub-title of the new 
volume is The Age of Wisdom; the words appear, imposed screen- 
wise across the face of the majestic Queen Anne house which, after 
pulling down an existing house, Thackeray exuberantly built from 
scratch at number 2, Palace Green in Kensington. Since the cost 
rose in the end to the then very considerable sum of £8,000, this 
action might seem to belong to the Age of Mania rather than of 
wisdom, were it not for the fact that from 1860 onwards, Thackeray 
was steadily earning his £7,000 a year; and that the house, charac- 
teristically known to his friends as the ‘Palazzo Thackeray’ and 
to his relatives as “Vanity Fair House’, was, as he said with justi- 
fiable pride, ‘all made out of the inkstand’. 

If, to the modern reader, there is something anomalous in the 
characteristic stance adopted by Thackeray, this is due, in part, 
to the curious emotional bifurcation to which all his life he was 
uneasily subject. For Thackeray was a man who stood with one 
leg in the eighteenth and the other in the nineteenth century; to 
sustain a satisfactory balance between the two demanded on his 
part an unsleeping vigilance. By the narrow margin of eleven years 
he had missed what most of all he would have liked to claim as 
his own: birth in the Augustan Age; in an age more elegant, more 
formal, and above all, more forthright than his own. The extent 
to which Thackeray felt himself forcibly to be gagged by the 
standards of his own contemporaries, is amply made clear in that 
well-known preface of his wherein occur the words: ‘Since the author 
of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been 
permitted to depict to his utmost power a MAN. . . . Society will 
not tolerate the Natural in our Art’. 

That society was no less intolerant of the natural where an 
illegal passion between a man and a woman was concerned, the 
painfully protracted history of the triangular relationship that 
developed between Thackeray, his old college friend, William 
Brookfield, and Brookfield’s wife, Jane, pre-eminently proves. 
Creating as it did an unendurable tension between three people — 
the husband who neglected a young and beautiful wife, the lover 
forbidden to love, and the wife maintaining a necessarily equivocal 
role between the two men — it caused Thackeray, odd man out, a 
concentrated distress that the passage of time did little to obliterate 
or even to ameliorate. Faithfully, Professor Ray has traced, as a 
seismograph records the shock of a distant earthquake, the 
multiple reverberations of this situation as they are to be discerned, 
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not only in the life, but in the work of Thackeray. Both Esmond 
and The Newcomes bear, recognizably, the impress of this early 
situation, which continued throughout his life emotionally to 
preoccupy the author; to such an extent, indeed, that a few days 
before his death, as Anny relates, they talked about ‘Mamma and 
Mrs Brookfield & Papa said that after all there was no one like 
her. So tender so womanly...’ 

Professor Ray has admirably assembled, as admirably assessed, 
all the relevant facts relating to the life and work of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. His tone throughout is so quiet and un- 
emphatic that it is only an attentive reading of the whole that can 
give an adequate impression of the sustained quality of the work that 
has gone into this biography, which, with this second volume, the 
author has now brought to a triumphant conclusion. 

BETTY MILLER. 


AN UNFINISHED NOVEL BY BERNARD SHAW. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Stanley Weintraub. (Constable. 355.) 


There is evidence that the writing of these tantalizing opening 
chapters of what would have been Shaw’s sixth novel was com- 
menced on the May 14th, 1887, and abandoned a month later. 
Mr Weintraub thinks that Shaw may have been afraid that Hubert 
Bland and his novelist wife, ‘E. Nesbit’, who was pursuing Shaw at 
the time, might have recognized themselves as Mr and Mrs Maddick 
in the story. He also points out, as a glaring error on Shaw’s part, 
that in April 1946, fifty-eight years after the novel was begun, he 
headed a Prefatory Note to the manuscript with the words ‘61 
Years Later’. The error is an interesting one. 

Mr Maddick might have been almost any bad husband and 
bonhomme, but Mrs Maddick, though nothing like E. Nesbit, is 
uniquely and tinglingly alive from the moment she sets eyes on the 
serene, compassionate, devastatingly witty young ‘hero’ of the 
triangle — an Outsider who sits down to breakfast with her on the 
morning following his arrival as her husband’s new assistant, and 
quietly delivers a piece of his mind on the subject of wives opening 
their husband’s letters. 


She looked inscrutably at him for a moment, and then, like an 
adder darting, threw a tea-cup at his head. He contrived to catch it 
without breaking it, and replaced it on the tray within her reach. ‘I 
never saw a lady do that before,’ he said. ‘I understand the broken 
furniture now.’ 

‘I am glad the cup is not broken, since it didn’t hurt you,’ she said. 
‘I wish it had. I did not believe that I could hate anybody so after 
seeing them only twice.’ 

‘Give me some more tea,’ he said complacently and kindly. 
‘Never mind getting angry with me. I am only a doctor.’ 
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A few hours later, the same lady is asking ‘in a low voice, stealing 
closer to him’, if he has ever experienced love at first sight. The 
Shavian reply to this question, in not more than 200 words, with 
which the fragment ends, might almost have been composed by some 
brilliant contributor to a New Statesman competition. 

Pace Mr Weintraub, Mrs Maddick is easily identifiable with the 
model for those nearly contemporary vixens, Blanche Sartorius and 
Julia Craven, who enliven the two earliest and most unpleasant of 
the succeeding Plays of an Unsuccessful Novelist. She was Mrs 
Jennie Patterson, known, from his diary, to have consummated her 
seduction of the virgin Shaw on his twenty-ninth birthday. As a 
nonagenarian, though he had no recollection of the Unfinished 
Novel, Shaw would certainly have recognized the lady’s profile, 
and might instinctively and correctly have calculated the interval 
of sixty-one years from that memorable birthday in 1885. Mistress 
Jennie has earned our salute, though he quickly tired of her, as he 
tired of Mrs Maddick, having other fish to fry. 

H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. By William Cooper. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
THE TRANSGRESSOR. By Julian Green. (Heinemann. 155.) 


MY FACE FOR THE WORLD TO SEE. By Alfred Hayes. 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


THE CONTENDERS. By John Wain. (Macmillan. 135. 6d.) 


Mr Cooper’s notable subject as a novelist is the comic interaction 
of character within a fairly sharply enclosed social group. He has 
always been amusingly exact in pinning his group, with its range 
of interests, down, but Young People seems deeper than his earlier 
books. One of Mr Cooper’s characters, Swan, talks of the impor- 
tance of understanding people before passing judgement on them, 
and he seems to speak for his author. It would be easy enough to 
pass a quick condemnatory judgement on Mr Cooper’s hero, 
Leonard Harris, a student at a Midlands University College in the 
1930s. Leonard has good looks, charm, wildly romantic ambitions, 
merely average brains, and by ordinary standards no morals at all. 
The son of very humble working people, he pretends to come from 
a good family in Bath, and his assumed social savoir faire wins 
him his university friendships and persuades a lively, impulsive, 
sometimes rather silly girl, Moira, to marry him. She forgives him 
his lies, forgives his flunking his examinations, but as time goes on 
finds it harder to forgive his infidelities. Yet Leonard is not exposed 
as anything so simple as a villain. His friends go on lending him 
money and helping him to the last, women keep on falling for him, 
we feel that, leaving Moira, he may make some kind of unlikely 
success in America. He can ‘win friends and influence people’, his 
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romantic ideal of the good life is snobbish and childish but not 
wholly vulgar, he has been an enlivening element in a group of 
young people looking for an idea of style in life, and neither his wife 
nor his friends can finally afford to admit that he is worthless. Mr 
Cooper leaves us unwilling to admit this, wholly, either. The details 
and rhythms of provincial life, the pub sessions, the ‘Saturday 
nights’ at kind Mrs Gunning’s, are, like the awkward, attractive 
seriousness of young people, beautifully done. 

The Transgressor is not about the group but about the individual. 
Hedwige is an innocent girl living in the same house as a bored 
married cousin, Ulrique, who hates real life because it will not 
square with her fantasy world. Ulrique, unlike Leonard, who also 
lives in a fantasy world, is really villainous. She introduces Hedwige 
to a handsome young man, who is a homosexual. In spite of veiled 
warnings, Hedwige falls hopelessly in love and the agonies of a 
love that cannot be returned are plotted with an urgency and 
precision almost worthy of Adolphe. Narrow but deep, M. Green 
is like a compassionate surgeon probing a wound. The flaw in the 
story, which makes it almost melodramatic, is the sheer black 
awfulness of the household against which Hedwige’s innocence 
shines so brightly. 

Mr Hayes is also concerned with intense individual relationships, 
but he deals with a double unhappiness, that of the giver as well as 
the receiver of pain. And there is no innocence in his book. His 
heroine’s innocence, her fundamental sanity also, have long since 
been destroyed by Hollywood. She has had a breakdown, she lives 
alone in a furnished room with a cat for company, pathetically 
hoping for any kind of job, and paying weekly visits to a kindly 
psychiatrist who has taken her on free. The narrator rescues her 
after a party, when she is about to drown herself, and, without any 
real eagerness on either side, they embark on an affair. The hero 
is a cynical, moderately successful Hollywood script-writer, whose 
marriage has gone dead on him. His wife is in New York. He and 
the girl are drawn closer and closer together, he by compunction 
and a sense of responsibility as much as by desire; she by the need 
for a father-figure whom she can shock, insult, and yet ultimately 
rely on. A cable comes to say that the wife is flying back from 
New York; the girl becomes hysterical and tries to kill herself with 
a broken tumbler in the bathroom, the man rings for her psychia- 
trist, and ducks out. The hero himself feels that this is weak and 
caddish of him, but in the intensely competitive world in which 
he lives he has only a certain margin of emotion to spare for 
generosity and he has to avoid being involved in scandals. Both 
characters are awash in a huge destructive tide. 

Destructive tides, of ambition, are partly what Mr Wain’s The 
Contenders is about, but the mood is that of social comedy, or per- 
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haps — if one were distinguishing its tone from Mr Cooper’s book - 
rather of satirical farce. It is the story, told by a quieter friend of 
both of them, a former schoolfellow of theirs, of an artist and a 
business man from the Midlands who since the sixth form have been 
mainly driven by the urge to get one move ahead of each other. Ned 
Roper, the business man, is able to help Robert Lamb, the artist, 
with money in his early years of struggle. Lamb suddenly becomes 
successful and marries a model, Myra, whom he flaunts in Ned’s 
face; Ned lures her away, and gives a wedding party to which he 
invites the same guests as Robert invited to his wedding-party. 
The ding-dong of Jonsonian humour-writing prevents either Ned 
or Robert from being whole human beings, but the narrator, Joe 
Shaw, who is constantly acting as a buffer between them, is ex- 
cellently done. He plays the part of the good, solid, dull reliable 
confidant, the man to whom everyone can turn, good old Joe, 
while knowing in his heart that this is not he. Mr Wain cannot do 
women properly, Myra and Peppina are wraiths; but he catches 
exactly the Goon-like episodes of everyday life, the incompre- 
hensible conversation overheard in the barber’s shop, the woman 
in the telephone booth, a queue outside it, who hasn’t pressed 
Button A: and Stocker, the Lothario from the Potteries, is a very 
funny sketch indeed. And the crisp, sardonic crackle of his prose 
keeps one’s interest up even at moments where, more flatly written, 
the narrative might be likely to flag. 
EILEEN FRASER. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 
155.) 

The Conscience of the Rich is so far the seventh novel in Sir Charles 
Snow’s sequence, Strangers and Brothers, which will run to ten or 
eleven volumes. It should, as the author tells us, have come second, 
so it fills various gaps in the lives of the characters which readers 
of the other novels will probably have noticed. As always, the 
narrator is Lewis Eliot, the young man from a Midlands town who 
turned from the Bar to academic law at Cambridge, and in the 
last published novel but one, Homecomings, has become a fairly 
successful civil servant by the nineteen-forties. 

In The Conscience of the Rich, we are back in the nineteen-thirties, 
and Lewis Eliot is only beginning at the Bar. The novel is about the 
Anglo-Jewish aristocracy of that epoch, and chiefly Eliot’s friend 
Charles March (who appeared in Time of Hope and Homecomings). 
Charles — good-looking, well-educated, talented —- wants to escape 
the life of a rich, successful barrister which his family expects him 
to lead. He feels guilty about his easy, cushioned life, and is almost 
obsessed by his desire to live a socially useful one. Against con- 
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siderable paternal and family opposition he throws up his career as 
a barrister, becomes a doctor, and eventually a general practitioner. 
He also marries a girl, Ann, who — though acceptable on religious 
and family grounds — is a Communist. His very possessive father, 
Leonard March—‘Mr L.’ to the family — resolutely opposes the 
marriage. The political career of Mr L.’s elder brother is wrecked — 
partly through Ann’s activities as a Communist, but basically 
because Charles will not ask her to save his uncle by compromising 
her principles. Mr L. thereupon cuts himself off from Charles, and 
disinherits him. There is a sub-plot dealing with the marriage of 
Charles’s younger sister, Katherine, to Francis Getliffe, a Cambridge 
scientist. This marriage, opposed by Mr March because Getliffe 
is a Gentile, turns out successfully. 

Sir Charles knows the various groups of which he writes. He has, 
in his seven novels, created many interesting characters and con- 
vincingly described several worlds — the bar, a Cambridge college 
(The Masters is so far the best in the series), a provincial town in the 
twenties, top and near-top atomic scientists. He is a man of high 
intelligence. Yet The Conscience of the Rich fails to carry conviction, 
for several reasons. 

First, the story of conflicts and intense emotions is weakened by 
the use of Lewis Eliot as narrator. He must be present at scenes 
from which he would normally have been excluded, and must 
describe other incidents at second-hand. The emotional tone of the 
novel, consequently, far from being intense, is grey and dull. 

Secondly, the characters are neither likeable nor sympathetic. 
This is partly because of the narrator-device; but not wholly. The 
Marches are supposed to be intelligent, but show little evidence of 
it. One can believe that Mr L. is an overpossessive father; that he 
would not sympathize with his son’s passion to feel socially useful ; 
and that-—not unnaturally—he would prefer Charles to be a 
barrister, for which he has been trained and shown aptitude. But, 
objectively Charles’s alternative is not discreditable. He wants to 
be a doctor, not a burglar. The gigantic personal struggle between 
father and son takes place at least superficially on an issue which 
most reasonable outsiders cannot consider serious. Even the number 
of pathologically possessive fathers who become violently un- 
reasonable because their sons turn from law to medicine can 
scarcely be large. But if this is a study of one, Sir Charles Snow 
should have given us much more of the pathology. 

There is also the minor matter of Katherine’s marriage to a 
Gentile. This is treated as a terrible blow to the father. Katherine 
says to her brother, ‘It will be the biggest disaster he’s ever had.’ 
In the event, the father makes a number of bitter remarks: ‘Of 
course, I wish you’d never been born.’ ‘You never gave a moment’s 
thought to the fact that you’d make me a reproach for the rest of 
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my life.’ ‘It’s not my fault this has happened. It’s your mother’s 
fault. I never wanted another child. She made me.’ But all this 
seems to be spoken automatically, not by an emotionally driven 
man. Even in his most bitter verbalizations, Mr March remarks 
that he has nothing against Getliffe, whom he rather likes. He never 
contemplates using financial sanctions against his daughter, and 
very soon begins to arrange generous settlements. After the marriage, 
Katherine and her father get on better than ever before. What 
might have been dramatic falls very flat, and one is left wondering 
why Katherine was worrying. 

The real flaw lies deeper. The entire story could have carried con- 
viction had Sir Charles succeeded in conveying (as he doubtless 
meant to do) the feeling of life in any closely-knit family: com- 
petitiveness, struggle for dominance, and conflicts which accom- 
pany genuine love, dependence, and loyalty; the highly charged 
emotion surrounding little matters; and the claustrophobia which 
such family life can arouse in some members. Sir Charles refers to 
talk in the March family, family legends, Mr L.’s concern for the 
opinions of his relations, Charles’s passionate statement that he 
refuses to let them influence his life, etc. But this never rises above 
mechanical description. If Sir Charles Aad portrayed this kind of 
family life successfully, Charles’s wish to change his career and 
Katherine’s proposed marriage to a Gentile would appear vitally 
important. But had Sir Charles projected this ambience convincingly, 
he would not even have needed any major issues to manifest the 
tug of the family. Small events — like being invited to (or excluded 
from) a particular party, or the way in which a borrowed auto- 
mobile is looked after - can, and do, become issues of critical im- 
portance in such groups. Sir Charles seems to have slipped between 
a lot of mere footstools. It will be good to get back to easy chairs. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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THE First CONFERENCE 
OF LONDON, 1920 





In this volume the full pro- 
ceedings of the First Confer- 
ence of London, 12 February 
—10 April 1920, are published 
for the first time. This allied 
conference on high policy was 
the first to be held after the 
conclusion of the main session 
of the Paris Peace Conference, 
and was primarily devoted to 
preparing the treaty of peace 
with Turkey. 75s. (post 2s.) 
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A volume dealing with Anglo- 
Soviet relations from 1929 to 
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covered begins with the re- 
sumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and 
ends with the latter’s entry into 
the League of Nations. 
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and the late J}. H. WHITEHOUSE 
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the chronology of Ruskin’s travels and 
experiences, as well as to the psycho- 
logist seeking to unravel the web of 
his emotions, this volume will prove 
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Certainly those who read these diaries 
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Ruskin’s psychological difficulties and 
a deeper appreciation of his tortured 
soul.’ Sir Harold Nicolson in The 
Observer 70s. net Illustrated 


Thackeray—the 
Age of Wisdom 


1847-1863 
GORDON N. RAY 


‘Here is one of those rare works 
devoted by a scholar to an author by 
no means widely read today which 
will, I believe, gain warm gratitude 
from the general reader who remains 
cold to other “‘authorised lives” . . . it 
composes, with its predecessor, a model 
(in my judgment) of what such books 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
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This puzzle is the last of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, June 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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23. 
24. 


25- 
26. 


27. 


Ae fe pw 


CLUES ACROSS 


Dramatic shack, like where Aunt Ada saw something nasty? (7, 4) 
‘Lavender water tinged with pink’ is ideal for this absent member (3) 
Drayton’s England makes Ariel go mad (7) 

Wilder place, this, where we New Englanders live (3, 4) 

Creator of a wondrous Baron, not as long as Valentine’s, perhaps (5) 


‘Dumb are the 
East (9) 


Simple undergraduate, not to be confused with author of 1 across (7, 5) 





and mortars’: botanist gets brassica, out 


Ian, after Foreign Office music dramas, was fatal to Mary (12) 


Potential Caesars have been ‘——ed into nothing’, in sum, roughly, 
including a mere cypher! (9) 


Return of large-scale painting rouses people (5) 

He typifies Justice — painting just as good in the Louvre! (7) 
Constant in music, with high aspirations in XV century (7) 
Appeal that starts with full time for notes (3) 

District of Berlin, associated with musical big pots? (3, 3, 5) - 


CLUES DOWN 


Famous treasurer, who made companion glum (8) 

Dramatic butler, who kept coins in the last of the furniture (8) 

Old Ireland, where French Queen came to grief (5) 

Great and typically French domestic tyrant (7) 

Earwicker became my Earl, having a great joke with one of the girls (7) 
Marked contrast to Macbeth’s morning hope, less marked to 13 across 
(4, 5) 

St. Olaf corrupted in London - also open country (6) 

Lytton’s poet, corrupted by Sterne (6) 

Sword that beheaded a noble, arrayed in finery (9) 

Angela has to narrate about hanger! (8) 

Fearful feature of the tiger — also a feature of crosswords (8) 

Early aviator in place of the man with a pipe (7) 

Thackeray’s princess with Yorkist sympathies? (7) 

Those of the poor are simple; less so the Latin ones! (6) 

Duns imposing a tax on America (6) 


Serpentine bride, finishing wedding poems (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 37 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. A. G. Macdonell, England, Their 
England. 5. Macbeth. 9. architectural. 
10. Drayton. 12. Barham: golds, 
archery. 13. as I across. 14. Susa(n), 
Dombey & Son. 15. Pickwick: West- 
ward Ho. 18. hoof, vb. 20. bles(t). 
24. M. of Venice. 25. The Blind M., 
novel: Koko, Mikado, role, n. 27. 
prim-aver-A. 28. Baron Corvo: 
Pocahontas. 30. Beauchamp’s Career. 


DOWN 


I. as I across: hug-gins. 2. Sardou. 
3. The Iceman Cometh. 11. Rinaldo’s 
horse. 16. Brahmin legend: akee, 
fruit. 17. Tennessee: H. Wills 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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Holmes story: You Never Can Tell. 
26. Gargantua & Pantagruel: hidden. 
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